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Although Congress eliminated funds to test jet 


transport prototypes from CAA’s budget, the 
plan is not yet dead. Four scheduled airlines 
are working on a proposal whereby each would 
contribute about $1 million to finance operational 
tests of a military jet plane if the Air Force 
could spare it. The airlines do not expect any 
money from plane manufacturers for the proj- 
ect, at least in its initial stages. If the program 
is worked out, the plane to be tested will probably 
be a North American B-45. 
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Aircraft builders are finding aluminum makers’ 
order books closed well into August of 1952 and 
several have started informal complaints to the 
Defense Department’s Munitions Board. 

Situation basically results from the fact that DPA- 
NPA officials have never ordered Alcoa, Kaiser or 
Reynolds (virtually the sole aluminum producers 
in the U.S.) to take orders for military producers 
and make them supersede civilian orders for 
aluminum if necessary. Actually, it should not 
be necessary because the war effort takes only 
between one-third and one-half of U. S. produc- 
tion. 

NPA did make an attempt to see that holders of 
A to E priority ratings (Defense and AEC con- 
tractors) got their orders placed in its Direction 
1 to M-5. The order states mills may accept up 
to 85% of their future production directive until 
60 days before the first day of the month in 
which delivery is requested, “provided” they take 
all A to E orders. 

But, aluminum spokesmen point out, they can take 
civilian orders up to the target date and any 
A to E manufacturer who tries to get on the 
order books after that date finds it impossible. 
Thus, if APRA should delay granting allotments 
of CMP materials for future quarters, aircraft 
builders find themselves out of luck. They can, 
of course, usually get relief by going to APRA. 

Other factors which enter into the picture are 
NPA’s orders to aluminum producers and the 
agency’s practice of issuing too many tickets. 
In the first case, NPA will tell an aluminum firm 
to cut down on sheet production and step up 
production of bars, billets and forging stock, 
frequently reversing itself within a short time. 
In the other instance, NPA grants more allot- 
ments for CMP materials than it knows will be 
produced in any given quarter. 

NPA officials repeat their confidence that present 
expansion programs in the aluminum industry 
will solve airframe builders’ current problems in 
placing orders. The aluminum mills, they claim, 
will reopen their books in plenty of time to fill 
aircraft needs. 














Renegotiation Board, in an interim regulation, has 





ruled that “sales under defense subcontracts of 
standard items, such as nuts, bolts, screws, and 
including maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies, have been exempted from renegotiation 
where such items are customarily purchased for 
stocks in the normal course of a defense con- 
tractors business.” The order applies to sales 
before January 1, 1952. 


* 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee headed by 





Lyndon B. Johnson (D., Tex.) has lashed out 
at the nation’s civilian mobilization chiefs, charg- 
ing they have emphasized civilian production at 
the expense of war materiel. Subcommittee cited 
an April 4 procurement report, which anticipated 
$2.1 billion in hard goods would be delivered in 
the April-June period. Actual deliveries were less 
than $1.5 billion, with aircraft dollar deliveries 
34% short of the goal, guided missiles 70% be- 
hind and electronics shy by 30%. 


Johnson’s group claimed civilian officials based 


their optimistic statements that the mobiliza- 
tion program is on schedule by using schedules 
which has been adjusted downward to match 
production failures. In a slap at the Munitions 
Board, the subcommittee also called for a pro- 
curement czar to supervise the programs of all 
three services. 


Although DPA Administrator Manly Fleischmann 


and Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson quickly 
tried to answer the report by declaring arms are 
now flowing at the rate of $2 billion a month 
and would reach a peak of $4 billion a month 
in 1953, the findings apparently alarmed Presi- 
dent Truman. He ordered Wilson to fly to Key 
West to deliver the November report on defense 
production and the two conferred for two days. 


Wilson, who conceded the defense program is be- 


hind schedule “in certain essential items,” said 
after the talks that some “over-all organizationa! 
changes” were imminent in the mobilization 
setup. 


In spite of all of Wilson’s figures on present out- 


put and Fleischmann’s contention that the mili- 
tary always wants a stockpile of materials at its 
door during an emergency, these facts stand 
out: Machine tools, a vital part of the buildup 
program, have been going to civilian goods pro- 
ducers and will continue to do so unti] February 
1, “viz.” 1952 models of automobiles, refrigera- 
tors and television sets, all of which required new 
tools even for face-lifting changes; Civilian 
metals allocations which allegedly are not re- 
tarding the defense program, are causing head- 
aches for prime defense contractors (see alumi- 
num story above). 
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New Assistant Air Force Secretary Edwin V. 
Huggins will gradually take over the procure- 
ment policy work, which Under Secretary Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric has handled until now. Gilpatric, 
however, will still have some say on procure- 
ment matters. 





First affirmative move in CAB’s plan to expand 
domestic coach services came last week as Board 
members and airline heads met in Washington. 
Informal discussion was along general lines but 
lifting of restrictions on night-time operations 
appeared to be agreed upon as first basic move. 
Also discussed were possible coach operations 
by local service carriers. But any over-all ex- 
pansion of present operations will be in line with 
comprehensive study now under-way at CAB 
and expected to be completed around the first 
of the year. 


Western Air Lines, meanwhile, is planning to ex- 
pand present West Coast coach services south- 
ward to Long Beach and San Diego on December 
10, and to begin daylight operations between Los 
Angeles and Seattle five days later. Move is sub- 
ject to CAB approval. 


No agreement on price or the starting date for 


trans-Atlantic tourist services had been reached 
early last week at the meeting of Traffic Confer- 
ences 1 and 2 of the International Air Transpor- 
tation Association in Nice, France. After one 
week of meetings, parties were said to be talk- 
ing of fares between $260 and $280 one-way and 
a starting date between April 1 and June 1. U.S. 
carriers were pushing for a $265 fare and an 
April 1 inaugural. 








MANUFACTURERS 


Revised booklet on “A Guide for Selling to the 
United States Air Force” is now available from 
USAF field offices or from Contractors Relations 
Section at AMC headquarters in Dayton, 
MCPAXC-1. 


Firm to build the Burnelli flying wing design trans- 
port has been formed with Walter M. Ballard as 
head and Vincent Burnelli as design engineer. 
Now known as Air Lifts, Inc., it will probably be 
renamed Ballard Aircraft Corp. Officers have 
an option on a manufacturing plant and are now 
trying to raise money for production. 


Hydro-Aire, Inc., Burbank, Calif., aircraft accessory 
manufacturer, has been sold to The Crane Co., 
Chicago, for about $4 million. Backlog of $10 
million and employment of 300 will probably be 
increased as a result of Crane’s working capital. 
Hydro-Aire officers. will hold their positions de- 
spite the purchase. 


Anti-gratuities amendment to 1952 Defense Ap- 
propriations Bill was not intended to keep service 
personnel from attending traditional public func- 
tions like the Wright Memorial Dinner as guests, 
according to its sponsor, Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.). AF Under Secretary 
Roswell L. Gilpatric had ruled the same thing. 


Machine tool shipments from Europe have been 
received by Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. P&W 
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ordered 74 machines valued at $1.7 million from 
Germany and Switzerland beginning last Janu- 
ary because European builders are promising de- 
livery within a year. 

Piper and Cessna have been authorized by CAA to 
test and certify to the airworthiness of the planes 
they build. CAA, which is trying to give in- 
dustry a greater share in maintaining high 
safety standards, said any manufacturer who 
holds a type and production certificate is eligible 
for the same authorization on application. 


Lockheed will start using F-94 electric powered 
assembly lines at Burbank after January 2. The 
new system, based on automobile production 
lines, cuts man hours by 40 hours per plane and 
reduces work space 23%. 


Defense Production Administration is planning to 
put idle civilian plants to work on defense con- 
tracts. The agency has set up a new Facilities 
Review Board to survey all idle plants valued at 
$1 million or more. These plants will be certified 
to the military for possible use. 
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PLANES AND EQUIPMENT 
Two auxiliary fuel tanks, each with 200 gallons 
capacity, have been installed in a Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) DC-3 by Grand Central Aircraft Co., 
providing the plane with an additional four hours 
of flight time. The tanks, installed in the outer 

wing panels, boost capacity to 1,204 gallons. 


Gyrodyne’s Model 2 coaxial helicopter was to be 
rolled out last week for shakedown flights before 
being delivered to Patuxent Naval Air Test 
Center. The Model 2 provides more space for 
internal litters and features controllable hori- 
zontal and vertical stabilizers. 


Gloster GA5, Britain’s delta-wing all-weather 
fighter powered by two Armstrong-Siddeley Sap- 
phire engines, has made its first flight. 


Lockheed’s new L-1049 Super Constellation has 
been certificated by CAA’s 6th Region. 


Air Ambulance version of the Bristol Type 171 
helicopter, to be known as the Sycamore 10, is 
now undergoing tests in Britain. 


Boeing’s XB-52 eight jet bomber has been rolled 
out of its construction hangar and stationary 
ground tests are under way. First flight will not 
come till early next year. 
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AIRLINES 


IAM-AFL demands in new contract talks with 
United Air Lines include a 32-hour week with 40 
hours pay, 40c more an hour, nine paid holidays, 
eight hour shifts with paid lunch periods, three 
weeks of vacation after five years of service, a 
2c an hour bonus for every year of service with 
no maximum, time and a half, double time and 
triple time for Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
respectively, an afternoon premium of 10c an 
hour and a night shift differential of 25c an hour. 
In asking for a new Northwest Airlines contract, 
the IAM wants a 27c boost, triple pay for holi- 
days, eight paid holidays and permission to ac- 
cumulate sick leave up to 90 days. 


(Continued opposite page 62) 
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Bullet-sealing fuel tanks and PLIOCEL wing 
tanks—both by Goodyear—give extra-long 
range to the Scorpion, the U.S.A.F.’s newest 
all-weather interceptor. 


Because of the extremely thin wing section 
of this twin-jet aircraft, twelve bantam- 
weight PLIocEL tanks made by Goodyear 
are used to take advantage of every available 
nook and cranny—providing maximum fuel 
capacity with minimum weight. Folding 
easily for installation in small apertures, 
these specially-treated bladder cells of gas- 
tight nylon fabric actually outlast heavier 
metal containers! 


Four lightweight bullet-sealing tanks in the 





fuselage complete this new 16-tank, 100%- 
Goodyear fuel tank system—a typical 
example of practical Goodyear service to 
aviation. For full information on these and 
other Goodyear aviation products, write: 
Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, 
Akron-16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


GOOD YEAR) 
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Pliocel—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Clarence M. Belinn’s Los Angeles Airways, world’s largest helicopter mail 
carrier, expects to break all its previous records in 1951 by hauling more 
than 4,700,000 Ibs. of mail and performing close to 45,500 ton-miles. Belinn, 
president of the company which started certificated service in October, 1947, 
pioneered this type of mail carriage. For the future, he also wants to carry 
passengers in the Los Angeles area, and already has the necessary CAB 
authorization. Two Sikorsky S-55’s are on order. Belinn, 48, entered the 
airline industry in 1930 with Ludington Airlines, later serving as director 
of maintenance and engineering for Boston-Maine Airways. From 1938 to 
1940 he was with Kansas City Southern Airlines, and was a vice president 
of Hawaiian Airlines before joining LAA. 
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Small companies do today’s job better — with Beechcrafts 


More than half of the Beechcrafts in use are serving 
small businesses with big travel jobs. Here’s why: The 
complete mobility of action you achieve lets you com- 
pete with anyone, anywhere, anytime. And a small 
businessman (running the show himself) appreciates 
more than others the value of executive time. 
Beechcrafts save as much as 75% on travel time! 


— SSP 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Small business today, as well as industrial giants, 
must help build America faster—increase defense 
production and keep the civilian economy going, too. 
Find out how a company-owned Beechcraft gears your 
business to a faster pace. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
utor. Or write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A, 
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Editorial 





Memo to Mr. Gilpatric 


i is very doubtful that Under-Secretary of the 
Air Force Roswell L. Gilpatric has any real idea 
that his office is one of the greatest bottlenecks in 
the entire mobilization effort. Mr. Gilpatric is an 
able man with every. good intention of being con- 
structive and cooperative. But he is still somewhat 
new to the mysteries and vagaries of the Washing- 
ton government scene. 

It is not pleasant to 
have to deal editorially with 
personalities but when a sit- 
uation is acute there is no 
alternative. And no matter 
where one has turned in 
civil aviation mobilization 
planning in the past year 

and a half, every road seems to lead directly to Dr. 
J. Parker Van Zandt, who is a special assistant to 
Mr. Gilpatric in apparent charge of all civil and com- 
mercial aviation matters for the Air Force. 

Dr. Van Zandt, who has been in and on the 
fringe of the aviation business for a quarter of a 
century or so, was initially hired by former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold Stuart. He was 
inherited by Mr. Gilpatric. To be blunt about it, he 
has become a terrifically powerful bottleneck and his 
latest barricade to effective action has been in con- 
nection with critically needed spare parts for trans- 
port airplanes. 

It was Dr. Van Zandt who put all manner of 


stumbling blocks in front of the civil aviation task 
forces earlier this year. At the time he revealed a 
complete lack of understanding about the industrial 
uses being made of civil aircraft. 


It was Dr. Van Zandt who upset the bulk of 
the mobilization planning in the Commerce Depart- 
ment and was primarily responsible for the resigna- 
tion of able Maj. Gen. Donald Connolly who became 
fed up to the limit with obstructionist tactics. 


Now it is Dr. Van Zandt who has blocked 
vigorously the furnishing of critically needed parts to 
the airlines, and who, under pressure, has finally 
compromised to the extent of setting up a master- 
piece of red tape which will not solve the spare 
parts problem. Mr. Gilpatric undoubtedly believes 
everything is moving along fine. What Mr. Gilpatric 
does not know, apparently, is that the policies which 
he establishes are not being effectively implemented 
by Dr. Van Zandt. And the stories of how Dr. Van 
Zandt circumvents generals and colonels are so out 
of this world that persons unfamiliar with the facts 
would find them difficult to believe. 

Dr. Van Zandt isn’t trying to do things the 
easy way. He isn’t even trying to get things done. 
There is nothing in his experience or background 
which would indicate ability to be an all-powerful 
ezar of civil aviation in the Air Force. It’s a long 
story, but Mr. Gilpatric should get hep to what’s 
going on (let him confer with a few of his own gen- 
erals and military aides) before scheduled air trans- 
portation runs into grave troubles. 





Morality Quiz 


No that morality in public office is getting 
national attention, it might be well to review 
morality, i.e., honesty and honor, in aviation gov- 
ernment agencies. Such a review can start with a 
well-established fact that in both the CAB and the 
CAA the general level of morality is high. But there 
have been, are now, and probably always will be, 
some exceptions. 

In the old Commerce days, before the CAA 
was created, those in manufacturing who wanted to 
get certification and other favors or short-cuts, and 
those in the early airline business who wanted to 
get something accomplished quickly, used to use one 
of two stock methods of adding to the coffers of 
individuals in government position. The old poker 
game by which the government man was permitted 
to win was practiced to a considerable extent, 
although it must be said in all fairness that there 
were relatively few in government aviation service 
who actually placed themselves in such a demoral- 
ized indebtedness to those seeking favors. 

There was another smart game played, also, 
and perhaps it is still being played, we wouldn't 
know. That was for the man seeking a favor to buy 
a good stock in the name of a government man, 
then to inform the government man that a certain 
number of shares were registered in his name at a 
brokerage house down the street and he ought to 
pick up the profits. To be perfectly fair, we haven’t 
heard of this method being used of late but on the 
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other hand it seems obvious that neither party would 
be inclined to rush to an editor to tell him. 

Government men face many temptations. Here, 
for example, is a quiz which might be applied to an 
agency such as CAB: 

1. Have you ever played poker or other similar game 
with people in professional or industry life who are concerned 
with procedural or judicial matters with the CAB? 

2. Have you ever placed yourself in a compromising 
position by accepting feminine entertainment, in or out of 
Washington, or the sort of entertainment involving hotel 
bills, trips, night clubs, lavish dinners, and the like? 

3. Have you ever engaged in stock market activities 
through ownership of stocks as gifts, or the use of your 
government position to advantage on the stock market, or. 
shared in any stock market profits—or promises or assurances 
of such sharing on leaving government employ? 

4. Have you ever accepted money in any form, directly 
or by such indirect means as permitting a third party’s pay- 
ment of mortgages or other obligations? 

5. Have you ever promised a favor in return for throw- 
ing legal work or retainer to a third party lawyer friend who 
would protect and hold such funds until you retired? 

6. Have you ever influenced a recommendation or a 
decision because an industry person or company contributed 
sums to a political party? 

7. Have you ever committed yourself to a decision long 
before the case was ever considered? 

8. Can you with clear conscience say that you are a free 
agent in making decisions without obligation, present or 
future, to an outside person or company, or have you ever 
said in the presence of industry people that you are unable 
to live off your government salary? 

CAB Chairman Donald W. Nyrop, a reputable 
and honest man, might apply the quiz to both asso- 
ciates and staff. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Fiberglas’ aircraft ducting absorbs 
vibration, saves weight, is adapt- 
able to a variety of applications. 


Design engineers have specified Airtron in place of conventional 
ducting materials, on practically every U. S. airplane of recent 
design. Transport, bomber, fighter... jet, piston or turbo-prop, 
Airtron is used on them all. More than 130 standard constructions 
from which to select the right ducting, or it can be custom fabri- 
cated to the designer’s specification. 


Extremely Versatile—Five basic types and a variety of 
material combinations provide various degrees of flexibility and 
a wide range of operating pressures, working temperatures and 
resistance to vapors and fluids. Impervious to corrosion, odorless. 


Extreme Temperature Range-—Recently developed 
silicone rubber impregnated Airtron withstands temperatures from 
—100° to +600°F. Synthetic rubber impregnated types are de- 
signed for temperatures from —65° to +450°F. Both types meet 
aircraft specifications for fire resistance. 


Complete engineering and descrip- 
tive data on AIRTRON is given 
in a new catalog now available. 
Get the full story on this useful 
material today. 


WRITE FOR. 
CATALOG 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


ARROWHEAD RUBBER COMPANY 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, American Aviation Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 





Record Haul? 


To The Editor: 

A recent issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
carried a reference to the mass charter 
performed by seven U. S. airlines, 
reputed to be the largest mass charter 
ever undertaken domestically by com- 
mercial carriers in a single project. 

However, Braniff Airways feels it can 
match that claim, if not beat it. On 
Oct. 8, with the assistance of only two 
additional C&S four-engined aircraft, 
Braniff transported 531 Ford winners of 
a midwest sales contest to Havana, Cuba, 
for a three-day, prize-winning vacation. 

It took 24 separate four-engine flights 
to round-trip the Ford men from the 
States to Havana. All Ford men were 
home and back at their parts and service 
stores six days later... 

Revenue for the charter: $107,300. 


MARTHA L. ZAHRT, 
Braniff Airways, 
Dallas, Tex. 


700 HP, Not 900 


To The Editor: 

In your October 29 issue ... the 
Champion Spark Plug Co. made a very 
large error in their report on the Spark 
Plug and Ignition Conference in report- 
ing our climb power on page 36. It is 
listed as 900 HP as normal climb. 

Our engine power chart lists 900 HP 
as initial climb, which is actually first 
power reduction. Normal climb, which 
should have been shown in this article, 
is 700 HP. We had one additional climb 
power of 800 HP. This particular rating 
was limited for night IFR or hot 
weather operation at certain fields over 
our system, where it is essential to 
climb out of valleys without resorting 
to spiraling or because of other condi- 
tions. 

This latter operation is limited in our 
manual to specific airports. Since the 
issue of the horsepower ratings, we have 
again revised our power chart as fol- 
lows: first power reduction, 860 HP; 
normal climb, 625 HP; fast climb, 860 
HP. 

This latter figure of 860 for fast climb 
is used only at listed airports in our 
DC-3 flight manual. It is not to be used 
except under conditions as outlined 
above. 

E. CHEYNO, 
Director of Maintenance 
All-American Airways, 
Washington, D. C 


SABENA, Too 


To The Editor: 

Your article on future German airlines 
in the November 12 issue was incom- 
plete. You mentioned the international 
airlines now serving Germany, but 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Sir Isaac never dreamed 
of anything like this! 


Back in the 17th century, even Newton 
couldn't have foreseen the day of automatically 
controlled flight. Yet the principles he ex- 
pounded make it possible for this plane to hold 
so steady in a bank that a precariously perched 
glass of water isn’t even disturbed ! 

One of those principles —his first law of 
motion —is the basis for the formula govern- 
ing gyro behavior. Honeywell engineers, fol- 
lowing this lead, designed the outstanding 
vertical gyro that is the heart of the depend- 
able Honeywell Autopilot — standard equip- 
ment on the B-36 and B-50—that’s flying the 
airplane pictured here. By always knowing 
which way is up, the gyro vertical, together 
with other autopilot components, operates the 
control surfaces to coordinate aircraft turns. 

Today Honeywell specializes in gyros; is one 
of the nation’s leading manufacturers in this 
important field. Honeywell rate gyros used in 
the yaw damper control now are installed on 
six major types of aircraft. Still other Honey- 
well gyros, some so versatile they measure 
angular rates as slow as 4 of a degree a min- 
ute and as fast as 45 degrees a second (a 10,800 
to 1 range of angular rates), are used in the 
radar and guided missile programs. 

Experiments to improve and find new appli- 
cations for gyroscopic controls are constantly 
being made by Honeywell engineers. We are 
broadening our research in this and other 
fields of control—because automatic control is 
such an important part of aviation progress. 
And automatic control is Honeywell's business. 
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Fealuned, ut Lindon Mintous 


Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 


Cities Service Aero Greases and 
Aviation Specialty Lubricants 

















It’s all here! Everything any private or cor- 
poration flyer needs in the way of perfect 
facilities for inbound-outbound New York 


City air traffic. 


Score up Linden Airport as the finest, most 
conveniently located major air field under 
private management in the New York City 
metropolitan area. Linden Airport's complete 
modern facilities include well-paved runways 


and 80,000 square feet of heated hangar space. 


There’s never a landing fee, and you'll find 
it as convenient as it is economical to store 
your plane at Linden. Be sure to make Linden 
Airport your stopover point when visiting in 
the New York area. Three major bus lines pass 
the door, plus Pennsylvania rail connections 


direct to New York. 
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New York Chicago 
In the South: Arkansas Fuei Oil Co. 
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When & Where 


Dec. 11-12—Air Traffic Conference of 
America, Semi-Annual Meeting, Carl- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 15—National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, San Francisco Chapter, “Kitty 
Hawk Day” Celebration. 

Dec. 17—Wright Memorial Luncheon, 
sponsored by Air Force Association 
and Kill Devil Hills Memorial Society, 
Hotel Carolinian, Nags Head, N. C. 

Dec. 17—15th Wright Brothers Lecture, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 17—Wright Memorial Dinner, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 17—Air Transport Association, 
Board Meeting, Carlton Hotel, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Dec. 18—Air Transport Association, 
Annual Membership Meeting, Carlton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 19—15th Wright Brothers Lecture, 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dec. 21—15th Wright Brothers Lecture, 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 5-6—Annual Miami Air Show, Opa 
Locka Airport, Florida. 

Jan. 68—Annual Cessna Distributors 
Meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 

Jan. 14-18—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Annual Meeting, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Jan. 21-22—Fifth Annual Conference 
of National Aviation Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, 20th Annual Meet- 
ing, Astor Hotel, New York. 








Jan. 29-31—American Meteorological So- | 


ciety, National Meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New York. 

Feb. 7-8—Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, New York Section, Power Plant 
Symposium, Statler Hotel, New York. 

March 3-5—Airport Lighting Technical 
Conference, sponsored by American 
Association of Airport Executives, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

March 3-6—Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

March 17-19—Second Mid-Western Con- 
ference on Fluid Mechanics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

March 17-22—American Society of Tool 
Engineers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 3—American Society of 

Airport Executives, Annual Business 
Meeting, Fort Worth, Texas. 


International 


Jan. 22—ICAO, PEL, Fourth Session, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Chase Assault Aircraft — designed specifically for 
the mission, have set the standard. 

Exercise “Southern Pine” proved again that Chase 
Assault Transports deliver vehicles and weapons 
© forward combat troops by landing in un- 
elievably rough terrain. A special hydraulic 
amp and cargo door for speedy loading and 
unloading, plus wide unobstructed cargo area 
allow fast handling of either bulk or wheeled 
cargo. Only the Assault Aircraft can deliver combat 
materials ready for immediate employment. 
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eg Stratocruisers fly the colors of 
four major airlines—Pan American 
World Airways, Northwest Airlines, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
and United Air Lines. The total num- 
ber of Stratocruisers used by these lines 
is well over fifty. And every one of 
them is equipped with B. F. Goodrich 
Expander Tube brakes. 

One big reason: to keep landing 
costs down. 

Maintenance costs are reduced with 
B. F. Goodrich brakes because many 
parts found in other brakes are elimi- 
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How they bring this plane down 
to keep costs from going up 


nated. Relining can be handled with 
a screwdriver and wrench. Because the 
expander tube braking action covers a 
full circle, the load is better distributed; 
wear is slower and spread more evenly. 

The brake block in the B. F. 
Goodrich Stratocruiser brakes provides 
greater, more even contact between 
the lining and the drum. It permits 
greater brake loading without over- 
heating. And because there are no 
rivets, it uses all the lining. Airlines 
get full, positive braking down almost 
to the metal backing. 








BFG brakes also give extra safety— r 
respond smoothly, powerfully to mini- 
mum pressure. They cannot lock or grab. 
They take emergency overloads better. 

B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube brakes 
are a product of BFG research and 
engineering. For help in designing 
them into new or existing planes, 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Army's Air Arm Heads for Big Build-Up 


Pace-Finletter 


‘memorandum of understanding’ 


paves way for large-scale plane procurement. 


By Wayne W. Parris and 


Ricnarp FuLier 

I the Army on the way to building 
up its own “air arm”? How much 

authority do the ground forces actually 

have in procuring and operating their 

own aircraft? 

The answers to these two questions 
are that Army aviation, which was al- 
most legislated out of existence by the 
National Security Act of 1947 when the 
Army big-heartedly signed away almost 
all of its air prerogatives, is now, four 
years later, quietly working its way 
back into the national aviation picture 
on a scale that is anything but small. 


Potential Market 


In other words, the Army is on the 
way to becoming a big and important 
factor in aviation and as a purchaser 
of aircraft; it is a new market of great 
ultimate potential. 

The latest advance in this four-year 
drive is a “memorandum of under- 
standing” jointly signed by Secretary of 
the Army Frank Pace and Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter. 
Dated October 2, 1951, and just de- 
classified a few weeks ago, this mem- 
orandum is more significant than may 
appear on the surface. 

Occasionally disparaged in the Penta- 
gon as the “memo of misunderstand- 
ing,” the memo is anything but clear- 
cut. But it is solid evidence that the 
airlift-minded Army has made and is 
making great strides to build up its 
own aviation. 

Here is what the memo does: 

1. Paves the way for the sort of 
integrated aviation the Army has found 
to be of such vast importance in the 
Korean war. The Army is not per- 
mitted to “compete” with the Air Force, 
but the memo removes the last of the 
road blocks standing in the way of 
large-scale development of an organic 
Army air arm. 

2. Removes the unrealistic weight 
limitations which have been imposed 
on Army aircraft—a restriction which 
limited the size to 2,500 pounds for 
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Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr. 


fixed-wing aircraft and 4,000 pounds 
for rotary-winged aircraft. Some ex- 
perts had thought that this limitation 
was removed last March when the Air 
Force okeyed the Army’s purchase of 
four de Havilland Beavers for test and 
evaluation purposes. But actually the 
Air Force only waived the limits spe- 
cifically for these four planes and the 
restrictions had remained in force until 
the memorandum of October 2. 


3. Removes the Air Force as “censor” 
of Army purchases of aircraft but re 
tains the Air Force as “monitor” of 
purchases. Up until Oct. 2 the Air 
Force could block any and all Army 
purchases. Now the Air Force is to be 
the purchasing agent, much as the 
Army is purchasing agent for trucks 
for the Air Force, so long as the types 
of aircraft come within the scope of the 
memorandum. (Actually, Army Ord 
nance hopes to buy its own aircraft 
without procuring through the Air 
Force, but this is an interpretation of 
the memorandum that has not yet been 
tested. Army feels certain it will do its 
own buying in due course, however.) 

4. Gives top-level and public recog- 





nition to the fact, long known in the 
Army, that airplanes can be of im- 
measurable importance to the ground 
forces, not only as weapons but as 
vehicles; and that the Army needs trans 
port of this kind. The memorandum 
can be of great long-range importance 
in bringing the Army directly into the 
military air lift picture, both for troop 
and cargo movements. 

Army officials are privately overjoyed 
with the memorandum, despite _ its 
vagueness. Publicly they are being very 
cautious, They are aware that, despite 
the top-level Pace-Finletter “agree- 
ment,” there are many officers in the 
Air Force who are dead-set against a 
build-up of Army aviation. 

This is what brought about the is 
suance of the memorandum: 

In March the Air Force waived the 
weight limitations on four Beavers for 
the Army. Then the Army asked for 
four Beech Twin Bananzas, also “over- 
weight”, according to the restrictions 
laid down four years ago. The Air 
Force shelved the request for the 
Bonanzas; at least no acknowledgment 
to the Army was made, so the Army 
then proposed to lease them. 

This lease proposal brought immedi- 
ate reaction. The Air Force formally 
blocked the move. Then began a series 
of inter-departmental encounters which 
moved up the ladder to the attention 
of the two Secretaries. In the last week 
of August the two Secretaries agreed 
on the memorandum which was fi 
nally put into shape October 2 and de 
classified just recently. The memo, in 
effect, uses “function” rather than 
“weight”, as the new criterion for Army 
aircraft procurement. But the memo 
went further than that. 


No Duplication 


Always subject to the qualification 
that Army Aviation may not infringe 
upon the functions assigned to the U. S. 
Air Force, the memorandum still gives 
the Army much more leeway than it 
has ever had before. The Army 
not want a “balanced air force”. It 
doesn’t want to procure big transports, 
fighters or bombers, nor can it do so 
under policy limitations. 

But, freed now from weight limita 
tions and encouraged by productive re 
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sults of helicopter and lightplane _per- 
formance in Korea, the Army can go 
ahead with its big plans for intensive 
development work on_ short-range, 
heavy-lift helicopters, and light liaison 
aircraft. 

Extent of the Army’s interest in 
rotary-wing aircraft is indicated by the 
statement of an Army spokesman who 
revealed that the Army believes the 
helicopter is the “biggest thing” in 
military aviation and that in a few 
years military aircraft will be on a 
50-50 basis, ic., half of all military 
planes will be fixed-wing, half will be 
rotary-wing. Big new types of heli- 
copters come within the Army’s plan- 
ning. 


More Helicopter Units 


A recent authorization now permits 
the Army to organize and equip as 
many as ten helicopter companies, 
doubling the previous number. These 
will presumably be equipped with 
heavy-lift and other rotorcraft. They will 
be under the control of the Transporta- 
tion Corps and operate in the same way 
as the famed World War II “Red Ball 
Express” supply system in Europe. The 
Army’s own research and development 
organization will be in charge of tests 
to be run on new helicopters and con- 
vertiplanes, some of which will be ready 
by spring of 1952. 

The Army disavows any interest in 
taking over the Air Force’s function 
of supplying tactical air support to 
ground troops, either with lightplanes 
armed with machine guns or rockets or 
with any other kinds of planes. Armed 
lightplanes have been demonstrated to 
a test board made up of representa- 
tives of all the services, but an Army 
spokesman says it has no intention of 
using its light aircraft as weapons di- 
rectly against the enemy. 


Special Development 


The Army now has room to experi- 
ment. It can explore the use of the new 
light French Turbomeca jet turbine 
engine now being produced by Con- 
tinental Motors for lightplanes and 
helicopters. It can help‘develop a fixed- 
wing aircraft which could take off al- 
most vertically by using a boundary 
layer control technique recently reported 
by NACA, and it can get into the field 
of ramjets and tip-burning turbine jets 
in helicopters. 

Army aviators aren’t saying what 
they’re doing specifically about develop- 
ment of aircraft for the Army’s special- 
ized purposes. But the next few years 
could reveal a great deal. 
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Memorandum of Understanding Between the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Air Force 





1. The National Security Act of 1947 as amended in 1949 provides, “in 
general the Army shall include land combat and service forces and such 
aviation and water transport as may be organic therein.” It is the purpose 
of this memorandum to delineate in the foregoing quotation the phrase, 
“such aviation as may be organic therein,” in order to insure that the U. S. 
Army may employ aircraft necessary for its internal requirements in the 
conduct of operations on land, without infringement upon the functions 
assigned to the U. S. Air Force. 

2. Army organic aviation will consist of aircraft utilized by the Army 
within the Army combat zone as an integral part of its components for the 
purpose of expediting and improving ground combat and logistical pro- 
cedures within the combat zone; subject, however, to the limitation that 
such aircraft will not duplicate the functions of the U. S. Air Force in 
providing the Army, by fixed wing and rotary type aircraft, close combat 
support, assault transport and other troop carrier airlift, aerial photography, 
tactical reconnaissance and interdiction of enemy land power and com- 
munications. Army organic aircraft are defined as fixed wing utility aircraft 
(light) and rotary type aircraft designed and utilized for the performance 
of the following functions: 

a. Aerial observation to amplify and supplement other Army methods 
of observation for the purpose of locating, verifying and evaluating targets, 
adjusting fire, terrain study, or obtaining information on enemy forces not 
otherwise obtained by air reconnaissance agencies of the other Services; this 
includes limited aerial photography incident to these purposes. 

b. Control of Army forces. 

c. Command, liaison and courier missions pertinent to the combat area 
and training therefor. 

d. Aerial wire laying within the combat area. 

e. Transportation of Army supplies, equipment, and small units within 
the combat zone (by aircraft of the types referred to above), though it is 
recognized that the Air Force is assigned the primary function of supplying 
the necessary airlift to the Army. 

3. Army organic aircraft will be used by the responsible Army comman- 
der as he considers necessary for the discharge of his military mission. 

4. Policies and procedures to be followed by the Army and Air Force in 
matters related to the development, procurement, supply and maintenance 
of Army aircraft and allied equipment will be as prescribed in AR No. 
700-50 and AFR No. 65-7, except for paragraph 2 (b) thereof. 

5. The term “combat zone” as used herein shall be defined as follows: 


The combat zone comprises that part of the theater of opera- 
tions required for the conduct of war by the field forces. Its depth 
may be dependent upon the size of the forces assigned, the nature 
of the operations contemplated, the character of the lines of com- 
munications, the important terrain features, and the enemy capa- 
bilities. It may be divided for tactical control into army group, 
field army, corps, and division areas; each is controlled by the 
commander of the corresponding unit. The rear boundary of the 
combat zone is designated by the theater commander and is 
changed to conform to the movement of the armed forces. 


It is understood that the combat zone will normally not exceed 50 to 
75 miles in depth. 

6. The provisions of this agreement, the impact thereon on future de- 
velopments, and any major problem incident to the interpretation thereof 
which may arise shall be made the subject of consultation between the 
Chiefs of Staff and the Secretaries of the two services upon request. 

7. All regulations and agreements in conflict with the foregoing will be 
revised in accordance with the provisions of this memorandum. 


/s/ Frank Pace, Jr. 
Secretary of the Army 


/s/ Thomas K. Finletter 
Secretary of the Air Force 
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Exclusive Details of BOAC Comet Operations 


Airline logs 500 hours of transport experience in 


preparation for jet schedules next April. 


(Five de Havilland Comets have now 
logged a total of over 1,350 hours of 
fiight time, about 500 hours of which 
have been flown by British Overseas 
Airways crews. BOAC has ordered 20 
of the four-engined jet transports for 
scheduled passenger service next April. 

Little data regarding the Comet’s air- 
line experience has been released, but, 
through special arrangements with 
British Overseas Airways Corp., AMERI- 
can Aviation brings its readers this 
exclusive look at some of the operational 
experiences of BOAC during this ex- 
tensive testing period. BOAC officials 
made the information available here as 
an industry service. 

William D. Perreault, technical editor 
of AMERICAN AviATION and writer of 
the following article, recently completed 
an extensive trip through Britain, Ire- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 


Finland.—Ed.) 


HE Mark I series de Havilland 
Comets, powered by de Havilland 
Ghost engines, were ordered as develop- 
ment aircraft. BOAC ordered eight of 
these planes; British South American 
Airways, six. Later, when BSSA was 
absorbed into BOAC, the additional 
Comet orders were also taken over. As 
a development aircraft the Ghost- 
powered Comets are impressive. They 
gross at 105,000 pounds, cruise between 
460 and 490 mph and carry a 14,000- 
lb. payload from 1,500 to 1,750 miles. 
Experience with the Series I Comets 
led to the Rolls-Royce Avon-powered 
Series II Comets. The first of these will 
fly late in December or early January 
and see commercial service in 1954. The 
6,500-pound thrust Avon engines will 
boost gross takeoff weight to 120,000 Ibs. 
or increase cruising speed to 500 miles 
per hour at a lower weight. 
The first nine Comets accepted by 
BOAC will be Series I types, while the 
remaining five of the original order for 
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tional six Series I] Comets have been 
ordered by BOAC. The eight additional 
Comets on order by Air France (3), 
Canadian Pacific Airlines (2) and Union 
Aero Maritime de Transport (3) are 
of the Series I type. 

The figures presented here are those 
of the Series I Comet, the only type 
which has actually flown at this time. 

To handle Comet testing and crew 
training, BOAC set up a special Comet 
Unit managed by M. J. Alderson and 
assisted by Capt. A. P. W. Crane as op- 
erations superintendent and Captain E. 
Rodley as training captain. By the end 
of December, this unit will have trained 
eight crews. The crews are of four men 
each: captain, first officer, flight en 
gineer and radio operator. Flight navi- 
gators have been used in many of the 
flights but will not be used in scheduled 
service. 

Training 

At present, crew training calls for 10 
hours of familiarization flying plus ap- 
propriate ground schooling, the latter 
carried on at de Havilland’s plant in 
Hatfield, England. During these train- 
ing activities BOAC is getting eight 
hours’ utilization per day from the 
Comet, the training periods being made 
up of four two-hour flights, two in 
daylight, two at night. 

A flight simulator for the Comet is 
now under construction by Redifon, 
Ltd. in London and is scheduled for 
delivery in late 1952, too late for the 
initial crew training. 

The Ghost engines of the Comet are 
operated at 10,250 rpm for takeoff, 
which is made at 1.15 times the stall 
speed, or about 115 knots under normal 
conditions. Climbing is accomplished at 
9,750 engine rpm or about 260 knots 
indicated speed. This is reduced at two 
knots per 1,000 feet of altitude during 
a steady climb to about 31,000 feet. 
Climbing speed through cloud layers is 
restricted to 200 knots. 

At 105,000 pounds gross weight, the 


Comet 31,000 feet in 38 
minutes, during which time it burns 
about 8,000 imperial gallons of fuel 
and covers 200 nautical miles. The pres 
ent practice is to cruise the Comet at 


climbs to 


1.12 times the minimum drag speed 
In practice, the normal cruising is at 
Mach .74 with up to .77 allowable. Dur 
ing training flights crews make one run 
at Mach .81 and in one series of 
the plane has actually reached .86. 
Effectively this means that the Comet 
is normally cruising at between 460 and 
49) miles per hour, depending on alti 
tude and temperature conditions. While 
this is somewhat below the much-pub 
licized 500 mph speed, it still gives the 
Comet a comfortable margin over all 
other commercial aircraft. The later 
series Comets will undoubtedly be able 


tests 


to cruise at 500 mph if the entire power 
increase is not used in upping the gross 
weight. 

Initial climbing speed of the Comet 
is 2,000 feet per minute to 30,000 feet, 
after which it is reduced to well under 
100 feet per minute until reaching 
cruising altitude. Normal cruising would 
be at 40,000 feet, but this would not be 
reached until the aircraft was in flight 
for some time. BOAC has found that in 
the event of an engine failure, a loss 
of from 7,000 to 8,000 feet of cruising 
altitude is in order. 

On one occasion, when an engine was 
lost at 40,000 feet in about mid-point 
on a long flight, pilots resorted to a drift 
down procedure in which the loss of 
altitude was so gradual that very little 
loss in time was experienced and range 
was only moderately affected. This has 
since been accepted as the normal pro- 
cedure to be followed when an engine 
failure occurs at this stage in the flight. 
At such times, with one engine out, 
normal cruising speed is changed from 
1.13 times minimum drag speed to 1.15. 

Emergency descent procedure for the 
Comet involves the immediate applica 
tion of air brakes, cutting throttles back 
and a descent at 250 knots and 7,000 
feet per minute to 8,000 feet altitude. 

Neither BOAC nor de Havilland ex 


pects to experience explosive decom 
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Comparative Euvrope-Johannesburg Schedules 





Airline BOAC SAA KLM SABENA BOAC * BOAC * 
Aircraft Hermes Lock- Douglas Douglas Comet Lockheed Comet 
heed 749 DC-6 DC-6 L-1049C Il 
Total Time ..... 33:15 28:35 27:00 25:00 23:30 23:10 17:20 
Elapsed Time 28:55 24:05 22:45 22:00 17:15 21:40 14:50 
No. of Stops 4 3 3 3 5 l 2 


* Estimates 





pression. The Comet is pressurized by 
air bled from the engine compressor 
maintaining an 8%-lb. differential be- 
tween cabin and atmosphere air pressure 
at 40,000 feet. de Havilland has been 
testing the Comet windows, the most 
vulnerable structure, at 100 p.s.i. pressure 
for over a year under varying pressure 
cycles and adverse aging conditions. 

As a final precaution, the crews are 
equipped for this possibility. One crew 
member is always using an oxygen mask 
of the demand type, the others have 
the mask attached to their helmets but 
not over the face. The oxygen is “on” 
and the pilot needs only to start breath- 
ing in the mask to draw oxygen. 

The British attitude is that one must 
iook on explosive decompression as a 
possibility as remote as structural failure 
of a wing. This is reflected in the Com- 
et’s structure. Should explosive decom- 
pression occur it is assumed that the pas- 
sengers would lose consciousness. After 
the emergency descent to 8,000 feet the 
passenger and crew difficulties would 
be corrected and the flight altitude in- 
creased to about 11,000 feet. Remainder 
of the flight would probably be con- 
ducted at this altitude on two engines 
flying at 1.15 times minimum drag 
speed. 

Fuel supply remains the greatest 
problem with the Comet. The 6,000 
imperial gallons of the Series I Comets 
will go to 7,000 gallons on the Series II, 
possibly even on late Series I aircraft. 
On a flight such as the London-Rome 
route, 12,000 pounds of reserve fuel, 
over the 20,000 route requirement, are 
carried, while on London-Cairo an 
8,000-lb. reserve is used to supplement 
the 40,000-lb. basic requirement. 

The Weymouth capacitance fuel 
gauges in the Comet have proved in- 
adequate for accurate gauging over the 
range of operations. In practice, an 
error of as much as 2,000 pounds fuel 
creeps into the gauges when operating 
at 40,000 feet. Since fuel is so im- 
portant, the flight engineer has a full- 
time assignment at present integrating 
fuel flow readings and fuel gauge and 
basic supply data. BOAC pilots feel that 
the flight engineer may not be necessary 
when this problem is corrected. 

Engine synchronization is another 
acute problem at present. Tachometers 
operating with the same accuracy as pis- 
ton engine tachs (percentagewise) per- 
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mit errors of about 100 r.p.m. compared 
with about 20 r.p.m. acceptable varia- 
tion. With this much error in syn- 
chronization, an undesirable audible 
“beat” is generated. 


Fuel Critical 


Fuel considerations influence many 
requirements. Engines are started only 
after a takeoff clearance has been given. 
The plane then taxis to the end of the 
runway and takes off in a previously 
assigned sequence. This caused some 
disturbance among other pilots when 
first introduced, but has since been ac- 
cepted as a fair method. 

At cruising speed, a two-minute navi- 
gation error represents a fuel consump- 
tion equivalent to one _ passenger’s 
weight. This makes navigation critical. 
Fuel consumption increases with de 
creasing altitude so the pilot must be 
doubly sure of his location before letting 
down. Distance-measuring equipment 
has proved to be the most valuable aid 
available for providing accurate let-down 
data. 


VHF ranges in Europe are spaced on 
an assumption of an operating altitude 
of 20,000 feet. At 40,000 feet, the pilot’s 
communications may reach six to eight 
stations operating on a fixed frequency. 
Each of these stations is likely to 
answer. On the ground level these sta- 
tion operators can not hear each other 
but the pilot gets answers from all 


stations together as an_ unintelligible 
reply. 

This and related problems have 
prompted BOAC to seek permission to 
over-fly stations without contacting 


them. London, for instance, can be re- 
ceived at 250 miles on VHF at 40,000 
feet and a mere half hour later the same 
plane can pick up Rome. Permission 
will be sought to use only the origin 
and destination stations on such flights. 

Comet maintenance is proving very 
routine. The Ghost engines are now 
approved for 250 hours overhaul time 
and three of the engines have reached 
this mark. At 125 hours, the half-way 
mark, the engines are pulled for a com- 
bustion chamber inspection. This is 12 
hours work per engine for three men 
and results in rejection of about 10% 
of the chambers due to cracking and 
distortion. 

Normal engine change time is 3 
hours for four men. About 20 engines 
have been pulled. Principal engine prob- 
lem has actually been in the accessory 
section (not within the engine itself) 
where failures of an alternator fan drive 
caused premature engine pulls. This has 





So CAA Gets Blamed 


An interesting set of correspondence between officials of de Havilland Air- 
craft Company and George W. Tompkins, president of Overseas National 
Airways, was released late last month. It disclosed one of the most startling 
speculative deals to be attempted in U. S. aviation in some time. 

Overseas National Airways, which operates five surplus DC-4’s in the 
Pacific Air Lift, had been negotiating with de Havilland for the purchase 
of two Series I Comets. These planes were to be used in non-scheduled U. S. 
airline operation, rented to scheduled airlines in the U. S. or abroad, or 
possibly made available at suitable fees to the U. S. government for prototype 


testing. 


ONA’s Tompkins asked CAA Administrator C. F. Horne to grant a full 
waiver of Comet certification so that the deal could be consummated. CAA 
did go so far as to offer an experimental license for the Comet which would 
permit its operation here for prototype testing or for other non-carrier opera- 


tions. But this was not adequate. 


Meanwhile, de Havilland sold the two Comets in question to Air France. 
In a “tongue in cheek” letter to Tompkins they explained the deal, pointing 
out that they were reluctant to have two isolated Cométs operating in the 
U. S., that they hoped to make their bid for American business with the more 
advanced Comet II, but added that this plane would not be available until 


about 1954-1955. 


Tompkins circulated copies of the letter, implying that by their reluctance 
to certificate the Comet, unseen and untested, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration had denied the American public of flying in the Comet for at 


least five years. 


Footnote: At this writing, the British Air Registration Board has yet to 
certificate the Comet for passenger operations in Britain. Tests have been 


conducted but “formalities” remain. 
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since been corrected. The practice of 
visually inspecting the engine through 
the air inlet prior to starting engines 
uncovered one instance in which a bolt 
had passed through the engine causing 
some damage and a premature removal. 

In April, scheduled passenger service 
between London, Rome, Cairo and 
Johannesburg will be initiated with the 
Comet. Serious consideration is being 
given to operating the Comets from 
New York or Boston to Bermuda and 
Nassau during the winter of 1952. Not 


until 1954-55, when the Series II Comets 
are put in service, will the BOAC 
Comets be scheduled over the North 
Atlantic. 

When this does happen, BOAC ex- 
pects that three airplanes will permit 
two daily round trips across the London- 
New York route. This assumes 4,000 
hours per year utilization, contrasted 
with their present 3,300-hour Constella- 
tion utilization. Low flight times would 
climinate the need for double crews, 
crew bunks and one of the three meals 


now served, Operating London to New 
York would necessitate a refueling stop 
in Gander, but the return would be 
non-stop. 

An interesting picture of the Comet 
as a competitive aircraft is presented 
in a BOAC chart of Comet schedules to 
Johannesburg (see p. 16) as compared 
with existing schedules of present pis 
ton powered aircraft operating from 
their respective capital cities and esti 
mates on types now on order. 





Action Needed on Spare Parts Shortage 


Key items needed critically by airlines, but bureau- 
cratic red tape snarls procurement. 


CRITICAL shortage of spare parts, 

particularly aircraft engine and pro- 
peller parts, threatens to ground many 
scheduled and non-scheduled airline air- 
craft in the months ahead unless some 
simple, workable solution to the prob- 
lem is arrived at immediately. No such 
solution is in sight. 

Even today, the shortage of key en- 
gine parts has put a dead-line on the 
last engine which one airline can over- 
haul until the parts shortage is at least 
partially relieved. Another airline is 
completely out of spare crankshafts. 
When an engine is disassembled a 
mechanic is dispatched with the crank- 
shaft to East Hartford via airline to 
follow the unit through the reworking 
process and bring it back in time to 
permit reassembly of the engine. These 
are isolated examples of a general con- 
dition which is rapidly worsening. 


Top Officials Help 


On the top level the Air Force and 
Navy recognize the airline problem and 
are trying to help solve it. Within the 
Air Force the problem falls in the 
jurisdiction of Roswell Gilpatric, Un- 
dersecretary of the Air Force. Those 
who have discussed the problem with 
Gilpatric are impressed with his earnest 
desire to alleviate the condition. 

Basically, the problem grows directly 
out of USAF procurement policies. 
Prior to Korea, the USAF stocked only 
six-month supplies of spare parts. The 
airlines, who use manufacturers as direct 
sources of all but 90 to 150 days of 
known demands, had no real backlog 
of parts at the time of Korea. Military 
requisitioning after June 1950 immedi- 
ately jumped to a three-year level. Fac- 
tories were swamped with USAF orders 
for parts. 

The airlines, assured there would be 
plenty of material and parts, were urged 
not to stockpile parts. Additional as- 
surance was given by Defense Order 
ratings indicating an appreciation of the 
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role of civil air lift. It wasn’t long, 
however, before it became apparent that 
DO ratings were not enough. Military 
orders represented some 95% of all 
aviation business and the small airline 
share was lost in the shuffle. 

Recognizing the problem, the USAF, 
through Gilpatric’s office, agreed to 
work with the airlines in setting up 
suitable bailment-type contracts for spare 
parts or some equivalent procedure. 
Although negotiations have been under- 
way for some time nothing is final as 
yet. 

The only thing certain is that a num- 
ber of simple workable methods of 
relieving the critical parts shortage 
among the airlines have been suggested, 
looked on favorably by virtually every 
one concerned, and then discarded. In 
an attempt to trace the misunderstand- 
ings and get things rolling, a careful 
study has been made of the situation. 
All roads lead to Dr. J. Parker Van 
Zandt, special assistant to the Under- 
secretary. 

The Air Coordinating Committee and 
other key groups have clearly established 
the importance of civil aviation in the 
defense program, but Van Zandt ap. 
parently has circumvented their recom- 
mendations by the simple process of 
delay and bureaucratic procedure. 

As it presently stands, the USAF will 
probably sell the parts directly to the 
airlines with some scheme worked out 
by which the money can be paid to the 
USAF or a repayment in kind made 
with a minimum of paper work. There 
is no question of the actual availability 
of the parts now needed by the airlines. 
Top USAF and Navy officials state that 
these needs could be met readily and 
without undermining the services’ own 
parts requirements. 

The real problem is one of under- 
standing. The people responsible for 
carrying out the wishes of top-echelon 
military men are not familiar with the 
nuts and bolts aspects of engine and 


propeller overhaul. Provided with a list 
of spare parts required to assure con 
tinued flow of newly overhauled engines, 
these men are unable to visualize that 
the sum total of the overhauling process 
is that of replacing many small parts 
which in themselves appear insignificant. 

This has been the stumbling block to 
agreement between the services and the 
airlines which has held up agreement 
after agreement proposed by the air- 
lines. Proposed agreements have been 
acknowledged by top men as workable 
but have been sidetracked by Van Zandt, 
probably in the belief that the USAF 
will be criticized for considering these 
nuts and bolts problems of the airlines 
as rating special treatment. 

The airlines have had to counteract 
this hesitation by repeated reminders of 
the valuable and timely service they 
rendered in the Korean air lift. 


The ‘Solution’ 


Result is that a spare parts program 
which will relieve the situation has been 
ordered. The solution offered is by no 
means a simple one. Indications are 
that the airlines will have to go to 
ridiculous lengths to verify the integ 
rity of their parts procurement program, 
the emergency nature of their requests, 
etc. Their sworn statements will have 
to be monitored by the Air Transport 
Association and by CAB. 

After this red tape has been duly 
handled, requests will go to the USAF 
for further review. Finally, if acceptable, 
they will be sent to the manufacturers 
concerned who will be asked to provide 
the equipment from early production. 

Final details of the processing are now 
being drawn up. The ATA has con- 
tracted with H. E. Weihmiller, director 
of the Aircraft Consulting Services, to 
work with the Air Materiel Command 
in formulating procedures to make these 
parts available in time to do some good. 
The initial draft of recommended pro 
cedures is long and formidable. There 
is still hope that the bottleneck may yet 
be broken and reasonable spare parts 
requirements met. 
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LONDON AIRPORT as seen in the most recent aerial photo of the 3,000-acre plot. 


Progress Report on London's Airport 


Ambitious expansion project moves ahead amidst 


growing aircraft, passenger traffic. 


ONDON Airport is fast becoming 

one of the world’s leading air ter- 
minals. The Ministry of Civil Aviation’s 
program of simultaneous use and expan- 
sion of the one-time RAF base is work- 
ing well and signs of progress are 
evident on all sides while traffic volume 
at the field continues to grow. 

Today there are 23 airlines operating 
out of London Airport. The average 
daily number of aircraft movements — 
103 in 1950 — has now passed the 140 
mark. Passenger movements per month, 
which in August, 1950 were at 56,000, 
this year reached 98,000 for the same 
period. 


One of the Biggest 


Without question, London Airport is 
one of the most ambitious airport proj- 
ects ever undertaken. Initially laid out 
as an RAF feld just before the end of 
the war, the 3,000-acre site was turned 
over for civil development in late 1945. 
Basic plan called for three sets of parallel 
runways as the real requirement of 
projected civil traffic. 

Today (see photo) these runways and 
the associated miles of taxi-way are just 
about completed. One or two small 
stretches of temporary macadam connect- 
ing strips remain to be replaced with 
concrete. All runways and taxi strips 
are of concrete, with runways stressed 
to take a single wheel load of 108,000 
pounds with tire pressures of 120 p.s.i. 

Runways now in use are Numbers 2, 
5, and 6. Runway 2 is 7,700 feet long 
and Runway 6 is 7,600 feet long. Num- 
ber 5, the main runway, is 9,500 feet 


long and, like all six runways provided 
at London, is 300 feet wide. This total 
width is cut to some extent by keeping 
runway lights (flush-mounted General 
Electric Co. lights) about 25 feet in 
from the runway edges. 


Calvert Lights 


There are three sets of high-intensity 
Calvert approach lights at London Air- 
port. One of these is the original trial 
installation, while the other two are 
more recent modified Calvert systems at 
alternate ends of Runway five. The air- 
port is also equipped with two mobile 
Ground Approach Control radar units, 
the instrument landing system and 
standard beam approach system. Ex- 
tremely flat approach areas make the 
airport well suited to instrument land- 
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ings and take-offs. 

As taken over from the military serv- 
ices, the airport area had little perimeter 
land on which to build terminal build- 
ings, offices, etc. It was early decided 
to install these in the triangular open 
areas formed by the duplicate sets of 
triple runways. This meant that pas 
sengers and other visitors had to pass 
across one or more runways to reach 
the terminal area. 


Tunnel for Vehicles 


To handle this condition, a 2,400-foot 
long tunnel is being built which will 
carry up to 2,000 vehicles per hour under 
Number 1 runway. This tunnel (see 
photo) is 86 feet wide and of sufficient 
height to accommodate a 16-foot’ six- 
inch high double decker bus. The tunnel 
is divided into four main channels for 
motor vehicles and bicycles and pedes 
trians. 

Beside this tunnel, the depth of which 
varies from a few feet below the surface 
to an appreciable depth under the run- 
way, is another shorter tunnel which 
crosses under a taxi-strip to provide 
access to the parking areas. Automobile 
parking will be provided in a three-tier 
garage, with two tiers located below 
the surface of the airport. The rapid 
increase in the number of cars in use 
in England has already posed some 
question as to required capacity. 

Shortages of steel, concrete and man 
power in England tend to confuse the 
current and proposed construction pro 
gram. The schedule calls for work being 
started on an administration building, 
control tower, and other facilities in the 
central area between the runways. The 
temporary terminal facilities now in use 
are already crowded and airline office 
space in the adjacent temporary build 
ings is at a critical point. 

Within recent weeks the engineers 
have revised their estimates for com 
pletion of the terminal building, which 
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CONSTRUCTION of British Overseas Airways’ hangars is moving al 


has not yet been started, from the end of 
1954 to a more realistic 1958. This 
means that some additional temporary 
facilities may have to be provided, since 
airport officials see the present facilities 
as inadequate for the projected 1953-54 
traffic. 


Changing Standards 


In the long run, these delays may 
actually prove a blessing. Factors affect- 
ing the long-range airport needs — and 
London Airport is a long-term develop- 
ment program — are changing at a 
rapid pace. The present runway layout 
was dictated by a standard calling for 
not more than 15-mph_crosswinds. 
Today, 25 mph crosswinds are con- 
sidered acceptable; two of these runways 
could therefore be eliminated with no 
effective loss in wind coverage. Con- 
sideration is being given to the provision 
of two more runways canted at 10- 
degree angles from the main runways 
en the North side of the airport. If 






BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS’ hangars include duplicate THE’ I 
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built, these would be used to provide 
capacity and not wind coverage, con- 
sequently their location is different than 
the present “surplus” runways. 

Despite shortages, work is moving 
along at a fast pace on two of the 
world’s largest hangar projects (see 
photos), one for British European Air- 
ways, the other for British Overseas 
Airways Corporation. Both of these 
hangars are of pre-stressed concrete con- 


struction. Each is scheduled to meet 
the airline’s needs for some time to 
come. 


BOAC’s hangars consist of four huge 
hangars, spaced in such a way as to pro- 
vide considerable shop and office space 
between the hangars proper. The door 
opening across the low ends of the 
hangar arch are 300 feet wide. Each 
hangar is 140 feet deep. One of them 
will house four Stratocruisers. The 
doors, like those on the BEA hangars, 
fold accordion-fashion into the side 
walls when opened. 


ong at a fast pace. 
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One of them will house 3 Stratocruisers. 


The BEA hangars consist of 10 
hangar blocks formed in two rows of 
five blocks each. A generous space is 
provided between the two rows, and 
an office building spans this area at one 
end. Each block is 180 feet wide and 110 
feet deep, with 150-feet wide doors 
which are 30 feet high. 


Summer Completion 


Both airlines are hopeful that they 
will be able to get at least partial use of 
these hangars by next summer. Sug- 
gestions that the hangars may not be 
completed until after the present domes 
tic crisis has passed are considered very 
remote. Meanwhile, both BEA and 
BOAC are using aluminum hangars 
completed only this summer to house 
their maintenance of Ambassadors and 
Comets and some of the older hangars 
for the regular aircraft fleets. Pan Amer 
ican has a newly erected hangar which 
it flew into London Airport from the 
United States. 
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REGULAR DC-3 OPERATION from many small, high-altitude airports, which normally 
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entails unprofitable weight restrictions, 
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becomes feasible with this interesting application of the Palas turbine jet engine, one of the Turbomeca series described on 
page 50. As shown in these photos, the small French jet provides a 350-pound thrust for quick takeoff. 





How Routes Can Make or Break an Airline 


Difference is 


in length of haul, 


not relative 


efficiency, according to All-American cost study. 


HY can long-haul operators with 

few intermediate stops make so 
much more money than the local op- 
erators with the 
same type of equip- 
ment and the same 
passenger volume? 
Or putting it an- 
other way, why 
does it cost so 
much to serve local 
stops? 

Colin McIntosh, 
v.p.-operations of 
All-American Air- 
ways, decided it was time somebody 
put down comparative figures to show 
the cost variations based on route 
structures. What he came up with is, 
in essence, a “Primer of Airline Eco- 
nomics” which demonstrates very clearly 
the cost factors in different types of 
routes. 

Debate the specific figures if you wish. 
McIntosh knows as well as anyone else 
that figures can be used to prove almost 
anything. But the figures he has pre- 
sented can be juggled back and forth, 
altered to fit varying conditions, but 
they will still prove his major thesis 
that route structure, i.e., the number of 
intermediate stations served, is the 
primary factor in an airline’s operating 
record. 





McIntosh 


For Employe Info 


McIntosh worked up the figures to 
answer questions raised in the informal 
classes he holds for his operations and 
maintenance employes at All-American. 
He thinks it’s important that every em- 
ploye understand the basic economics of 
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air transportation. ; 

What he did was to examine four 
fictional airlines. Although everyone in 
the industry will inevitably compare 
MclIntosh’s examples with actual carriers, 
in no case are the comparisons exact. 
Nor could they be exact. 

Each of his four airlines provides the 
same level of service over 2,000 route 
miles with the same frequency of serv- 
ice, same equipment, same seat-mile 
capacity, etc. One of these airlines can 
break even carrying only 2,570 pas- 
sengers per month. Another requires 
35,000. The difference is primarily in 
route structures. 

The McIntosh study is a valuable aid, 
too, in explaining why long-haul nen- 
skeds can operate profitably with low 
fares across the country, and why a 
local airline, even though it may be 
more efficient, per se, than a large 
carrier, is “behind the 8 ball” in costs 
because of many intermediate stops. 

The chief key in the accompanying 
table, since equipment, mileage and 
frequency are the same, is the number of 
stations served. McIntosh uses a figure 
of $6,000 per station per month based 
on CAB figures. 

But another important key is the dis- 
tance between stops. Each airline flies 
8,640,000 miles per month. Yet Local 
Service Airline (A) must use 13 air- 
planes to achieve this goal while Air- 
line (D) can do it with ten. All four 
airlines are flying each plane 215 hours 
per month. 

Average flight speed is prominent in 
the comparisons. Operator (A) averages 
only 135 mph, while Operator (D) 
averages 170 mph. Airport landing fees, 


wear and tear aggravated by landings 
and take-offs, and similar costs, force 
costs higher for the operator serving 
more stations. All of this affects fares 
since the passenger pays a fixed sum per 
plane-mile. 

The table brings out dramatically 
how the efficiency of individual airlines 
is not the predominant factor. If the 
reader will take the time to study the 
table, he'll come up with some interest 
ing conclusions. 


Non-Sked Advertising 


Advertising is set at $10,000 a month 
but McIntosh allocates no advertising 
costs to the non-scheduled examples. 
Advertising for the non-skeds is gen- 
erally handled by travel or ticket 
agencies which handle all sales effort 
for a fixed proportion of passenger rev- 
enue. This expense is reflected in the 
average rate per mile attributed to the 
non-sked operator in the table. 

If there is any one conclusion to be 
drawn from the table it is that there is 
no magic formula for profitable opera 
tion. Basic route structure is as im- 
portant, possibly more important, than 
efficiency of management or any other 
single factor. The government and the 
public decide whether a given service is 
in the public interest. If so, they must be 
prepared to support that service through 
mail pay or other suitable means when 
efficient operation fails to provide a 
reasonable return on invested capital. 

It still holds, as the table shows, that 
an operator with a few airplanes flying 
long-haul routes in high-traffic-density 
areas gains tremendously by the absence 
of intermediate stops. 

American Aviation will welcome 
from others any supplementary opinions 
and data, differences of comparisons or 
interpretations. 
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Effect of Frequent Stops on Costs and Revenues 


























c D E 
How A B Small Long Long 
Category Determined Local Local Trunk Haul Haul 
Route and Service 
2, ey ee I no cs ot cea neceneeneanan Assumed 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
2. Number Stations Served ..........ceccecsecs .» Assumed 34 20 20 2 2 
3. Route Miles per Station .............cseee ecee (1 + 2) 60 100 100 1,000 1,000 
4. Geatimg Capacity ..ccccccccccccsscccccses ++... Assumed DC-3 24 DC-3 24 DC-3 24 DC-3 24 DC-4 & 
S. Baily Gre-Wew WeIMes 2c ccccccccccccccccccccs Assumed 6 6 6 6 2 
6. Daily Stops Each Intermediate Station ...... Assumed 6 6 4 & 0 
SB 8 0 Ee ee oe (1x 5) 12,000 12,000 12,000 12,000 
© ee Se Gk, . ccccccasvectccccceses ees (7 + 3) 200 120 80: 242 2 
9. Monthly Miles Flown ................+s+: esees (7x 30 days) 360,000 360,000 360,000 360,000 
10. Monthly Seat Miles Capacity ................ (9 x Seats) 8,640,000 8,640,000 8,640,000 8,640,000 
Aircraft and Performance 
11. Average Non-Stop Flight Distamce—Miles .... (7 + 8) 60 100 150 500 2,000 
12. Average Flight Speed—MPH ..............+++. Engineering Data 135 155 165 170 205 
13. Flight Hours per MomtD .......cccsccccces «+» (9 + 12) 2,670 2,320 2,180 2,120 
14. Monthly Hours per Aircraft ............... .. Assumed 215 215 215 215 215 
BS. AiPCPRTS MeGwGd 2. .ccccccce-sccccece Sccccces (13 + 14) 13 ll ll 10 
Probable Investment 
16. Aircraft, Engines and Parts, Each ............ Assumed $100,000 $100,000 $100,000 $100,000 $400,000 
17. Aircraft, Engines and Parts, Total ..... yuecee (16 x 15) 1,300,000 1,100,000 1,100,000 1,000,000 1,200,000 
18. Station, Shop, Office, Btc. .......ccccccscccces Assumed* 253,000 170,000 170,000 62,000 62,000 
Estimated Flying Costs 
19. Pilots, Fuel, etc. per Hour (CAB Acc’t 5100) .. Estimated‘ $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $83.00 
20. Maintenance (CAB Acc’t 5200) ...........se.. Estimated 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 33.00 
21. Amortization of Aircraft (CAB Acc’t 5900) ... 5 year basis 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 34.00 
TR TR BD Ge accncccccadesectccee Gebintéd eects aakiereecess $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 150.00 
23. Total Cost per Mile—Cents ............+.. esos (22 + 12) 45 39 37 36 
24. Total Cost per Month—Dollars ..... ROsheddewsccecescesoneesie 163,000 142,000 133,000 129,000 
Estimated Monthly Overhead 
Irregular Scheduled Irregular Scheduled 
25. Cost of Sta. Operation (CAB Acc’ts 6100 & 6400). (2x Unit Cost) $85,000 $50,000 $66,000 $6,000 $10,000 $6,000 $10,000 
26. Shop Overhead, Hangars, etc. (CAB Acc't 6200) Estimated 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
27. Passenger Service (CAB Acc’t 6300) .......... Estimated 13,000 11,500 16,000 16,000 16,000 13,500 13,500 
28. Advertising (CAB Acc’t 6400) .......-.eeeeeees Assumed 10,000 10,000 10,000 none 10,000 none 10,000 
29. General Overhead (CAB Acc’t 6500) .......... Estimated 20,000 20,000 20,000 5,000 20,000 5,000 20,000 
30. Amortization of Grd. Equip. (CAB Acc’t 6600) .. 5-year basis 4,200 2,830 2,830 1,035 1,035 1,035 1,035 
I, GD ovo knkesnktneekisonsecucs Se eee $152,200 $114,330 $134,830 48,035 77,035 45,535 74,535 
32. Total Monthly Cost of Service ..............+ (24+ 31). ... $315,200 $256,330 $267,830 $177,035 $206,035 $132,035 $160,535 
Revenues Needed to Break Even Without Mail Pay 
33. Wekhass Mewubsed .ncccccsccsccccccsccsccscces -» Total Costs $315,200 $256,330 $267,830 $177,035 $206,035° 
34. Average Trip per Passenger ...........+++++: Assumed 150 225 300 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
35. Average Rate per Mile—Cents .............++- Assumed .06 .06 055 02625 375 .0262° 375 
36. Average Fare per Passenger—Dollars ...... -- (34x35) 9.00 13.50 16.50 52.50 75.00 52.50 75.00 
37. Number Passengers Required .............+«++ (33 + 36) 35,000 19,000 16,200 3,380 2,750 
38. Passenger Miles Required .............-se++e0: (34 x 37) 5,250,000 4,228,000 4,860,000 6,760,000 5,500,000 
39. Passenger Load Factor Required—% ........+ (38 = 10) 61.0 49.5 56.5 78.5 64.0 
Probable Actual Passenger Revenues 
40. Actual Load Factor —% ......--sssscececcees Assumed 40.0 40.0 50.0 85.0 75.0 85.0 75.0 
en ee ee eee +» (10x40 + 34) 23,000 15,400 14,400 3,670 3,230 3,050 2,700 
42. Passenger Deficit (Excess of Need) ......... - (37-41) 12,000 3,600 1,800 (290) (480) 
43. Dollar Loss from Passengers (Gain) ......... (42 x 36) 108,000 46,800 29,000 (15,200) (36,000) 
Mail Pay Needed to Break Even 
GE. TIO 6 idai6sabannnecbkasscccensesewaseneese Loss on Psgrs. 108,000 46,800 29,000 none none 
45. Mail Pay Need per Mile—Cents ..........+.+- (44 = 9) 30.0 13.0 8.1 none none 


2 Unit cost $6,000 per station operated plus $50,000. 
‘ Airline reports second quarter of 1950. 
5 Rate of 3.75 cents/mile less 30% to the ticket agency. 


1 Skip-stop schedules permitted. 
23 enroute fueling stops needed—total stops governed by 


individual conditions above. 
HOW ‘SMALL’ DIFFERENCES in route pattern can be critical oxes in an airline’s economic survival. Table is an abridged statement 
of estimated operating costs and revenues for a number of airlines operating over routes of a fixed nature with the same general level 
of service. It is designed to show the important part played by route structure on several types of airline operation: scheduled local, 
scheduled trunk, and unscheduled services. Each of the ‘Long Haul’ columns (D and E), which show differences between twin-engine 
and four-engine operation, is split further into two alternate tiers to show profit-loss differentials between scheduled and unscheduled 


operations. 
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A GRAPHIC COMPARISON of 1951 load factors with last year’s figures is shown here. Detailed breakdown is listed in table, 


lower right. 


1951 Passenger-Miles Will Top 10 Billion 


Load factor almost 70% in domestic trunks’ best 
year; overall net may reach $50 million. 


eo passenger-miles flown by 
the 16 domestic trunklines this 
year will top the 10,000,000,000 mark 
for the first time in history, Air Trans- 
port Association officials say. 

Based on actual figures for the first 
nine months and weighted projections 





Available Seat-Miles 
Increase ... 











1951 1950 

(000 (000 
omitted ) omitted ) 
Jan. 1,170,858 928,734 
Feb. 1,037,681 886,626 
Mar. 1,220,140 960,959 
Apr. 1,194,194 1,025,034 
May 1,255,546 1,098,237 
June 1,201,993 1,106,510 
July 1,324,076 1,136,769 
Aug. 1,341,339 1,128,392 
Sept. 1,307,920 1,094,450 
Oct. 1,241,050* 1,135,750 
Nov. 1,039,720* 1,044,219 
Dec. 1,146,775* 1,110,389 
Totals 14,481,292* 12,656,069 


* Estimated 
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for October, November and December 
trafic, ATA researchers calculate that 
the domestic trunks will fly 10,150,000,- 
000 revenue passenger-miles and have 
an average passenger load factor of a 
shade under 70% for 1951. 

This will be the highest load factor 
in five years, and it would be much 
higher, probably at an all-time high, but 
for the unprecedented volume of ca- 
pacity operated by the airlines this year. 

Flying larger and faster equipment 
than at any time in their history, the 
domestic trunks will have a 1951 record 
capacity of approximately 14,481,292,000 
available seat-miles, as compared with 
12,656,069,000 in 1950, and _ about 
7,500,000,000 seat-miles in 1946. 

The 14.4% increase in capacity of- 
fered by the 16 carriers this year meant 
that tens of thousands more passengers 
were required to bring the average 
passenger load factor up to last year’s 
figure of 62.67%. 


Helped by New Planes 


And to chalk up a better than 10% 
increase over last year’s average load 
factor meant that this year’s traffic had 
to be of a volume that just a year ago 
would have literally swamped the do- 
mestic airlines. Fortunately, some new 
equipment deliveries have helped avert a 
too-tight situation. 

What the year’s high load factors 
will mean when translated into earn- 


ings is difficult to say at this time, but 
they point to a highly impressive ag- 
gregate net profit of from $45 million 
to better than $50 million for all U. S. 
carriers, domestic and international, this 
year. 

Such profits would be the biggest in 
the industry’s history, despite the highest 
taxes, highest reserves for depreciation, 
highest payrolls and highest operating 
costs. 





... And Load Factors 
Keep Pace 








195] 1950 
Jan. 51.51 63.22 
Feb. 53.92 65.41 
Mar. 58.51 69.6 
Apr. 61.57 70.92 
May 61.65 69.24 
June 70.01 77.75 
July 64.76 69.95 
Aug. 67.7 72.25 
Sept. 67.4 72.44 
Oct. 66.55* 72.6 
Nov. 61.12* 73.0 
Dec. 62.9 * 72.9 
Average 62.6 69.8 
*Estimated 
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The increasing use of Aeroprops on Air Force and Navy 
aircraft has resulted in an accelerated service program. 
Technical representatives who are qualified service engi- 
neers are available and being assigned to military bases 
at widespread locations. 

In addition, the Aeroproducts service program is training 
military specialists qualified to install, maintain, and 
operate Aeroprops. Service literature, technical bulletins 


and parts catalogs keep in step with design and produc- Bulding yer today 


tion changes. D. 

This is an expanding program—expanding rapidly to escgning for tomorrow! 
fill the needs of the armed forces. It is a program designed 

to meet the service needs of the military forces. 








AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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In this room, the properties of liquid oxygen, steam, and sulphur are used to obtain standard temperatures of — 183, 100, and 444 degrees C respectively. 


Standards—Basis for Instrument Accuracy 
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NEWEST G-E MEASUREMENTS LABORATORY is built on the site of 
the original Thomson-Houston laboratory in Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Bee 
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VOLT STANDARD is periodically compared with that of the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, D. C. to within 0.000001 volt. 


Sixty-seven years of 


New G-E Measurements Laboratory has 
complete group of primary standards 


Any instrument can only be as accurate as its basic reference 
source. Precise primary standards, maintained by the new Gen- 
eral Electric Measurements Laborgtory, are the basis for G-E 
aircraft instrument accuracy. They are compared periodically 
with the national standards at Washington. Laboratory and 
factory standards—the guides for all instrument production— 
are compared regularly with these primary standards. 

For information about other ways in which the new G-E 
Measurements Laboratory helps assure dependable aircraft in- 
struments, contact your G-E aviation specialist or write Section 
607-22, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 


OHM STANDARD kept in laboratory is regularly compared with that 
of National Bureau of Standards to within one part in one million. 


instrument experience— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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An Operational Look at SAS’ Saab Scandia 


Swedish plane, among DC-3 replacement possibili- 


ties, faces doubtful production outlook. 


By Wi.1aM D. PERREAULT 


IRLINE pilots and engineers have 

a habit of asking Reidar Hardt- 
vedt, “How is your Scandia?” Hardt- 
vedt, test pilot with Region Norway of 
Scandinavian Airlines System, always 
speaks so highly of the Saab Scandia 
that everyone thinks of the Scandia as 
“his” airplane. Questioned about this, 
Hardtvedt will assure you that the Saab 
90 A-2, the Scandia, is the choice of any 
pilot who has flown it. 

At Saab Aircraft Company in nearby 
Linkoping, Sweden, company officials 
are optimistic about the place of their 
twin-engined ship in airline service. 
They are making a frantic effort to pro- 
vide production space for the plane in 
facilities which promise to be well 
occupied with critical military produc- 
tion for many years. 

Result is that Saab is looking else- 
where for help. Most likely spot is Italy, 
where negotiations have been under way 
with Fiat for production of the complete 
airplane as a subcontracting job. Second 
choice is in Copenhagen with an un- 
disclosed manufacturing company. Saab 
now employs quite a number of Italian 
workers in personnel-short Sweden. 


U. S. Interest 


No small factor in Saab’s interest in 
building the Scandia lies in the interest 
shown by U. S. local service airlines. 
This was initially expressed to Saab 
officials during the U. S. tour of the 
Scandia, and more recently by airline 
officials visiting Saab’s plant in Sweden. 
One airline president even offered help 
in getting a U. S. company to assemble 
a number of planes for which parts pro- 
duction was largely completed. Actually, 
however, problems associated with 
further Scandia production are complex; 
a realistic view is that such production 
will not take place. 

But the Scandia, as operated by 
Scandinavian Airlines and Aerovias 
Brasil, is no less interesting an airplane. 
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HJ. RIISER-LARSEN 
Director, Region Norway 


Swedish Airlines ordered the Scandia 
in 1947, prior to the merging of the 
three Scandinavian lines in SAS. When 
the first plane was delivered in 1950, 
just before Christmas, a decision was 
made to base the Scandias in Oslo, 
Norway. In mid-January the first plane 
was flown there. Between then and the 
end of April, 1951, five more planes 
were delivered and training activities 
initiated. 

At first, two Scandias were used in 
a three-month trial operation on a DC-3 
route between Gothenburg and Copen- 
hagen without any publicity regarding 
its introduction. By April 20th, SAS 
was ready for full-scale operations. The 
planes were then operated between Oslo, 
Stockholm and _ Helsinki; Helsinki, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam and Brussels; 
and between Oslo, Gothenberg and 
Copenhagen. 

Since that time the six SAS Scandias 
have logged over 6,300 hours with one 
plane having passed the 1,350 hour 
mark. The most serious complaint the 
test pilot had for the Scandia at this 
date was that the cockpit is sometimes 
hard to heat. 


The Saab 90 A-2’s powerplant is an 
interesting example of both its advan 
tages and its shortcomings. The Scandia 
is powered by two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2180 engines, each rated at 1,800 
horsepower for wet takeoff. Since start 
ing service, SAS has not had a pre 
mature engine change nor so much as a 
cylinder change. Overhaul time is set 
at 650 hours and this time is fully 
utilized. Actually, SAS has a 10 hour 
time cushion which makes it possible 
to get the most out of set overhaul 
periods. 

In an 800-hour test run of four en 
gines in order to gain an overhaul time 
extension, SAS found that exhaust valve 
burning, while it did not cause pre 
mature removal of the engines, was at 
an advanced stage when the engines 
were disassembled. 

The real problem with the R-2180 is 
that it is no longer in production. The 
Scandia is the only production plane 
ever to use the R-2180. SAS started op 
erations with 11 spare engines and spare 
parts, according to P& W’s recommended 
parts list, for 75 overhauls. Only six 
engines have been overhauled to date, 
but the supply of several key items is 
already below working limits. 

Actually, there are 22 spare R-2180 
engines at Saab, bought for planes that 
were never completed, but this is hardly 
a long-range solution to parts replace 
ments. It is this same engine supply 
problem which offers serious draw 
backs to any additional Scandia produc 
tion unless an alternate powerplant is 
provided — and this would be no 
simple choice. 


Simplified Routine 


It is the R-2180 which features radial 
mounting of the engine accessories at 
right angles to the crankshaft around 
the circumference of the rear case. This 
provides an improved working area for 
the mechanic and simplifies routine re 
placement of accessories. 

Scandinavian Airlines expects to serv 
ice-test a set of jet-type exhaust stacks 
on the Scandia engines to reduce the 
valve-burning tendency while upping 
aircraft speed. The stacks scheduled for 
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MODERN MAINTENANCE METHODS used by SAS on the Scandia are indicated in 


photo of SAS shop at Fornebu Airport, Olso, showing elaborate work docks. 


testing were initially made for the 
R-2000 engines, but if tests prove suc- 
cessful on the Scandia, they will be 
manufactured in Scandinavia as re- 
quired. It is expected that these stacks 
will add 6 mph to the cruising: speed, 
which is now 200 mph at 60% power. 

Maintenance of the Scandias and over- 
haul of its engines, airframe and ac- 
cessories at SAS is the task of H. W. 
Ree, vice president of engineering and 
maintenance for Region Norway. Ree 
operates under the jurisdiction of Hj. 
Riiser-Larsen, director of Region Nor- 
way. Ree’s 555-man group, including 
438 technicians, is responsible for han- 
dling the company’s six Scandias and 21 
DC-3’s. While some of this work is 
handled in Region Sweden and Region 
Denmark, these regions have their 
primary responsibility in the DC-6’s 
and DC4’s. 

An indication of Scandia mainte- 
nance is contained in the figure of 1.60 
man-hours required per flight hour to 
handle routine maintenance inspection 
items. This contrasts with 1.13 man- 
hours per flight hour on the DC-3’s, 
about 42% higher for the Scandia. 


Overhaul System 

This work is largely made up of 
Operations A, B, and C performed at 
line stations when the plane is to be 
on the ground less than six hours, 12 
hours or over 12 hours respectively. In 
addition, T-1 and T-2 inspections are 
performed on a “time since last in- 
spection” basis. The T-1 is performed at 
40 hours. The T-2 is part of a progres- 
sive overhaul program for the airplane, 
a part of which is performed along with 
each T-1. About 64 man-hours with an 
elapsed time of six to eight hours is 
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required to handle the 40-hour inspec- 
tion with its share of the T-2. Between 
March and September, SAS pulled 156 
T-1 and related T-2 inspections. 
During the summer months, SAS has 
averaged a 4.9-hour daily utilization 
with the Scandia. This is not an index 
of aircraft proficiency since the aircraft 
is available for flying operations for 
greater periods. The nature of the SAS 
route pattern over which the Scandia 
operates as well as the low passenger 
potential on some parts of these routes 
limits trip frequency and controls utiliza- 
tion to some degree. 
Long Station Stops 
Another factor determining Scandia 
utilization is the forced station time 
dictated by customs inspections. Virtually 





H. W. REE 


Vice President, engineering-maintenance 





all Scandia operations cross international 
boundaries. Station stops include a 
minimum of about 45 minutes each. 
This problem of route pattern plus re 
lated factors is typified in SAS’s DC-3 
operations, which show a utilization of 
only 2.1 hours per day in the same 
period, although 17 of these aircraft are 
scheduled to practical limits. 

Even with careful scheduling, load 
factors on the Scandia are not high. 
During September, load factor on all 
Scandia routes ran 59.9% as contrasted 
with 57, 55, and 56.5% for the preced 
ing months. Longest flight of the 
Scandia is the three hour and five 
minute Copenhagen-Helsinki flight. 

This flight distance is symbolic of a 
tendency to keep the Scandia on short 
routes and reflects the real shortcomings 
of the plane. As a 24-passenger plane 
the Scandia is a comfortable arrange 
ment. SAS found it necessary to use 
28 and has now resorted to 32 pas 
senger seats in the Scandia. This makes 
the plane apparently crowded. Adjacent 
seats are staggered slightly fore and aft 
to improve passenger space but this is 
only a partial solution. Short flights can 
be made in reasonable comfort but the 
plane is crowded. 

Another important passenger consid 
eration is the combination of high per 
formance provided by the Scandia with 
lack of pressurization. Either by choice 
or by field requirements, the pilots are 
apt to climb the Scandia at a speed 
which provides some passenger discom 
fort. Local service airline heads consid 
ering the use of high-performance planes 
without pressurization should take a 
lesson from the Scandia. 


Improved Model 

Saab gave careful consideration to an 
improved model of the Scandia with 
greater fuselage size and pressurization. 
This was the plane on which Boeing 
had conducted market studies in the 
U. S. but later dropped when the market 
did not develop. 

Some other Scandia considerations: 

* The plane is too high off the 
ground. The single wheel gears hold 
the plane at a height equivalent to the 
DC-4. This increases passenger handling 
equipment costs, maintenance docks and 
related costs. 

* Dumping engine exhaust above the 
wing in plain view of the passenger 
causes some passenger worry. A three 
foot long flame lights the cabin during 
night operations and the stewardesses 
are instructed to tell the passengers this 
is “normal”. Jet stacks would minimize 
this condition. 

The Scandia has all the appearance 
of a true DC-3 replacement. It raises 
a serious question as to whether a 
DC-3 replacement is the airplane being 
sought. 
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The largest city in Canada—and still rapidly 
growing—is Montreal. For centuries the 

St. Lawrence River has been its main highway. 
But today the fully equipped airfield at nearby 
Dorval is Montreal’s most modern gateway 
to all the rest of the world. 



















A full range of Esso Aviation Products, provided 
at Montreal Airport, is relied on by aircraft 
owners and operators. These products have 

been developed to meet today’s needs—they 
are being further improved in anticipation 

of tomorrow’s. 


The Esso winged oval symbolizes petroleum 
products of uniform, controlled quality backed 
by more than 42 years of aviation experience. 


At Montreal Airport and throughout Canada the 
marketer of Esso Aviation Products is Imperial 
Oil Ltd. 
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(PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF TRANS-CANADA AIR Lines) 


ESSO EXPORT CORPORATION, AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 
AVIATION PRODUCTS 45 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SWISSAIR president and host to next year’s 


NEW PRESIDENT of Air Industries and Transport Association of Canada is G. W. G. 
IATA meeting in Switzerland is Dr. Walter 


McConachie (center), president of Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd. Executive officers also 

chosen at AITA’s recent annual meeting at Montebello, Que., were (left to right) M. E. Berchtold, shown at a recent meeting, 
Ashton, secretary; C. H. Dickins, de Havilland of Canada sales director and vice president flanked by Dr. A. Ehinger, Swissair direc- 
of AITA; T. P. Fox, vice president; and A. Bandi, treasurer. tor and Maj. G. de Meiss, technical head. 





People in 
the News 





PIEDMONT AIRLINES’ V.P.-Fixed Base Division R. S. Northington (second from left) 
was elected president of National Aviation Trades Association at its 12th annual con- 
vention recently in Fort Worth, Tex. Shown with him are Charles A. Parker, NATA 
executive director; Martha Anne Woodrum, head of Woodrum Flying Service, Roanoke, 
Va., re-elected vice president for general activities; and Keynote speaker C. F. Horne, 


CAA Administrator. 





HELICOPTER MANUFACTURER F. N. Piasecki (center) receives the congratulations of Deputy CAA Administrator Frederick B. 
Lee on a year of accomplishment as chairman of the Helicopter Council of Aircraft Industries Association at its recent meeting in 
Washington. Also there were guests (left to right) CAB Chairman D. W. Nyrop; Admiral E. S. Land, ATA president; Harvey Gaylord, 
Bell Aircraft Corp. vice president and general manager of its helicopter division, who succeeds Mr. Piasecki as council chairman: 
Stanley Hiller, Jr., president of Hiller Helicopters, vice chairman elect; and Admiral D. C. Ramsey, AIA president. 
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Industry Personnel 








Gall Davison 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. has 
named Frank L. Snyder manager of the 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division . . . Wil- 
liam L. Parlon has been chosen gen- 
eral manager of Elbeeco, Inc., Aeroquip 
Corp. subsidiary while Francis M. Davi- 
son becomes Aeroquip’s assistant trea- 
surer. 

Jack Melton has been promoted to 
superintendent for materials for Texas 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co... . 
New public relations manager for Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. is Ronald S. Gall... 

Albert W. DeChard has been named 
aviation sales manager for Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp.’s Scintilla Magneto Divi- 
sion . . . Pacific Airmotive Corp. pro- 
moted J. B. Waskey assistant to the 
vice president of production with L. B. 
Littrell succeeding him as manager of 
the engine division ... 

Boeing Airplane Co. has named V. F. 
Knutzen assistant controller and King- 
don Dunham supervisor of stores and 
reclamation . . . Loren A. Murphy has 
been appointed assistant to the vice 
president and general manager of Good- 
year Aircraft Corp. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell’s Aeronautical 
Division has chosen Orin Johnston as- 
sistant to the manager of aeronautical 
operations, Evert Welch administrative 
assistant; Carl Anderson assistant direc- 
tor of service engineering, George Smith 
chief field service engineer and Bill 
O'Neill chief of the project section. 


W. A. Clegern has been named chief 
of engineering flight tests at Fort 
Worth, succeeding J. T. Ready, Jr., who 
was transferred to Consolidated Vultee’s 
San Diego plant; D. C. McDouga! and 
J. J. Minton have been made project 
administrators in a newly created 
master planning section; A. F. Thompson 
has been appointed chief of production 
control in place of A. L. Barnett, who 
becomes assistant chief tool engineer; 
0. A. Dworak has been chosen chief of 
subcontracts. 


Wright Aeronautical Division assigned 
Howard J. Graninger as Washington 
representative to replace Robert N. Junt- 
wait, who becomes armed services sales 
engineer . . . Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
appointed L. H. Bender superintendent 
of manufacturing control and contract 
administration. 

Roger G. McGuire has been named 
manager of industrial relations at North- 
rop Aircraft’s Anaheim division; D. C. 
Stadler replaces him as assistant director 
of industrial relations at the main plant; 


James W. Tuthill becomes manager of 


labor relations. 
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WHY THE DISTRIBUTOR? PART 3 


A great many of the parts and accessories used by airlines are “one source” 
materials. On the face of it, this means that, when this single source doesn't 
have them, they can't be had. However, this isn't always true, b SAC 
Sales frequently con and does supply its airline customers with parts which 
can't be found anywhere else. This “additional source” feature of the SAC- 
airline program has been one of the principal attractions to those with whom 
we now are dealing. It's a feature that may well be of value to your company. 
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Fits all typewriters and teletypes 
No special attachments required 
Closed edge on multiple copy style 
Continuous folded feed 

500-5,000 forms per strip 
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SERIES +7001 





#1 AND #2 
SIZE CUP TYPE 
UNIT MOUNTS 


VIBRATION ISOLATION AND SHOCK 
PROTECTION FOR AIRBORNE EQUIPMENT 


Minimum weight Maximum 
structural strength — Complies with 
all applicable Government specifi- 
cations — High inherent damping 
provides stability with shock and 
over-load capacity — Wide environ- 
mental tolerance — Optimum per- 
formance under all service condi- 
tions. +7001 in 5 load ranges ‘2 to 
10 Ibs. — +7002 in 5 load ranges 
22 to 40 Ibs. 


SERIES #7002 





SERIES +878 
Two +7001 Unit Mounts assembled 
on common tie plate with bonding 
jumper — Simplifies mounting and 
reduces assembly time Load 
ranges from 1 to 20 Ibs. 





+892 
Complete Mounting Bases are 
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available 


incorporating — 
#7001 or — 


#7002 Unit 
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London Letter 





By Richard G. Worcester 





ANY people in Britain are foreseeing a comeback by the Napier engine. 

The Nomad, Napier’s new, two-stroke Diesel, gas-turbine compound engine, 
according to the designer, has a specific fuel consumption “unapproached in 
aviation.” This claim may be valid. Although the engine in its early development 
stage is giving only .36 lb./hp./hr. (no better than the Wright Turbo-Cyclone 
or the P & W 4360 VDT under cruising conditions), the potentialities are bound 
to be much greater than any straight gasoline four-stroke engine with exhaust 
turbine compounding. 

Whether airframe manufacturers are building civil aircraft, Patrol models, 
bombers or ship-based strike-fighters, the greatest need of operators is more range 
and endurance. The trend toward turbine engines has made it all the more 
difficult to fill these needs. Napier’s contribution to gas turbine technology is 
the development of the finest compressor in Britain—very possibly the best any 
where. To those who argue that it must also be the most difficult to build, Napier 
replies that initial cost is never more than a small fraction of subsequent fucl 
and other charges attributed to the power plant. The manufacturing cost—even 
a very high one—will soon be forgotten in the economies of operation, but the 
effect of an efficient compressor in an engine like the Nomad is an advantage 
that will show up with every mile that is flown. 

The two obvious airframes for this engine are the Lockheed L-1049, if 
bought by British or Commonwealth—or any other dollar-short carriers, and in 
England the 140,000 lb. Bristol 175 Britannia. 


Now that the Valiant has been demonstrated in public, many people 
in the U.K. are taking another look at the Boeing B-47B to see how these 
two products compare with each other. Everything seems to depend on 
the weight of the aircraft because once the gross weight is allowed to 
rise, more fuel can be taken externally or internally, and a greater range 
is possible. But the gross weight is in turn dependent on the thrust. The 
B-47 seems to have a thrust of about 32,000 lbs. static. To equal this, 
each Avon in the Valiarit would need to give 8,000 lbs. This is far higher 
than has ever been quoted for an engine originally designed for 6,500 Ibs. 
No augmented take-off has been announced for the Valiant. The cor- 
respondingly long take-off may limit the gross weight and become an 
additional range limitation. 

The critical question which seems to affect both of the bombers 
is the possibility of an uneconomically high fuel consumption in the early 
phases of operational missions due to the high wing loading plus the 
enormous gasoline weight necessary to obtain the range. These factors 
make it unlikely that the aircraft can fly high enough for some time until 
wing loading begins to drop with fuel consumption. If the wing loading 
of the B-47 does in fact turn out to be as much as 140 Ib./sq. ft., it will 
underline the main drawback of this type of aircraft. 


Now that the days of ECA are numbered, Britons are taking a look at the 
terms and likely conditions of the new Mutual Security Agency which is to 


| takes its place as the central distributing facility for economic and military assistance 


to Europe and elsewhere. The fact that economic assistance is only one-fifth of 
the total means that America’s aid to Europe will be mainly for weapons. But 
U. S. weapons supplied must not displace the recipient’s exports. This means, to 


| take a typical situation, that the RAF must not accept F-86’s on the one hand and 


export Vampires to friendly countries on the other. Britain is in for trouble unless 


| it can keep exports at a certain minimum, and the Vampire is one of the corner- 
stones of the export program. The re-armament target is imposing a crippling 


burden on an overstrained economy, and this comes at a time when the accent 
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Nbuaiuon onliot C npinens | on U. S. European assistance is changing from economic to military. How it is 
7 | all going to end is impossible to say, but Europeans, unfortunately, cannot eat 


tanks and fighters. } 
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A million Btu per hour! That's the total capacity 
of the six Janitrol heaters aboard this brilliant new 
transport. “Comfortization” of the cabin is provided 
by two Janitrol S-100 heaters from which warm air 
is ducted to individual outlets for the passengers. 
The same heaters also warm the cockpit and provide 


heaters are connected by ducts to a common plenum 
located beneath the cabin compartment from where 
heat is directed to the wing and tail surfaces, Eastern 
and TWA, like most airlines, have had long ex- 
perience with Janitrol combustion heaters which led 
them to specify “Janitrol” with full confidence in 


their dependability, performance, and economy, Con- 
sult your Janitrol representative on any problems 
concerning heat—wherever you want it, 


OLD TWIST 


Janitrol now standard equipment in the 
4-0-4, as on scores of leading commer- 
cial and military aircraft. 


windshield anti-icing. In addition, four S-200 heaters 
are installed in the engine nacelles for wing, vertical 
stabilizer, and tail surface de-icing. All four of these 


NEW STORY |, 


Eastern and TWA specify Janitrol heat in 
the Martin 4-0-4 
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AIRCRAFT AND AUTOMOTIVE HEATERS xl Che wiley slow &> janitrol 


AIRCRAFT-AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


F. H. Scott, New York, N. Y., 225 Broadway; C. B. Anderson, Kansas City, Mo., 2201 Grand Ave.; Lee Curtin, Hollywood, Colif., 7046 Hollywood Bivd.; F. H. Scott, 
Washington, D. C., 4650 East-West Highway; Frank Deak, Phil Miller, Cen. District Office, Engineering Development & Production, Columbus, 0.; Hdgrs., Toledo, 0 
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Four Airlines Using 
Jeep Cargo Conveyor 


A jeep-mounted conveyor belt unit 
is attracting wide interest in airlines 
after tests in actual service demonstrated 
savings in time and manpower in load- 
ing and unloading aircraft cargo and 
luggage. Saves chipped baggage, too. 

The unit, a standard Willys-Overland 
jeep with a 20-foot conveyor belt boom 
hydraulically mounted on the right side, 
is called the Hoveyor by its inventor 
and manufacturer, Aloysius F, Hogan. 

The unit was introduced on Western 
Air Liries, which now has 11 of them 
in operation at points along the line. 
United Air Lines has five and recently 
ordered 18 more. Trans-Canada Air 
Lines has three on order and American 
Airlines is making exhaustive tests of 
one. 


3,000-Iib. Load 


The belt conveyor will handle single 
pieces weighing up to 1,000 pounds, and 
a distributed weight of 2,000 pounds, 
according to Hogan. The load may be 
stopped or started on the belt without 
danger of belt slippage or roll-back. 
In one test, a two-man crew unloaded 
17,000 pounds of cargo from a plane 
and loaded 14,000 pounds back into the 
same plane in 42 minutes, Hogan re- 
ported, 

Hogan recently moved his Cargo 
Handling Equipment Co. to a larger 
5000-square foot building in Van Nuys, 
Calif. where he turns out one a week 
and is preparing to boost production to 
five weekly. His sights are set on a 
potential market of 4,600 airports in the 
United States, many of which he esti- 
mates could utilize from two to eight 
units. 

In operation, the Hoveyor is driven 
up to the cargo hatch of an airplane, the 
conveyor belt boom is hoisted to the 
level of the hatch and the loading or un- 
loading is ready to begin. The height 
of the conveyor boom goes up to 10 
feet 9 inches and can be adjusted to 
fit any transport plane in use today. 
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Extra Section 





By William D. Perreault 





RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS has established a new requirement for 
pressurization of its future aircraft. It calls for a pressure altitude of 5,000 feet 
in the cabin while cruising at 40,000 feet. This means that the present 8% p.s.i. 
differential pressure of the Comet, necessary for an equivalent 8,000-foot cabin 
pressure, will have to be boosted to 9 pounds. 
. 
At London Airport, use of the newly installed Calvert high-intensity 
approach light system was temporarily delayed because of its side effects 
on non-aviation traffic adjacent to the airport. A curve in the main auto- 
mobile highway at the edge of the airport brought motorists into a position 
where the bright lights confused them; they had a tendency to follow the 
lights rather than the road. A tall fence shielding the road from the bright 
lights has been erected. 


At Oslo, Scandinavian Airlines is using a simple unit to provide blind flying 
instruction in its DC-3 and Scandia aircraft. The unit is a light frame with vertical 
slats which are readily adjustable to close off the view through the forward 
windows in front of one pilot while providing full vision for the check pilot. 

° 
When Aer Lingus, the Irish Airline, decided to eliminate radio 
operators, it gave interested operators a chance to become pilots. The 
company provided considerable flight time to these men in a twin-engined 
company executive aircraft, with the result that two of these men are now 
flying as co-pilots. 
* 


In the two airlines operating with incentive or bonus schemes in their 
maintenance shops, British European Airways and Scandinavian Airlines System 
(at Stockholm), the scheme has become very popular. When attempting to intro- 
duce the system, in which a standard time element is established for each mainte 
nance task and bonuses are paid for improved work times, both airlines found 
some popular objection. Today, however, discontinuance of bonuses would most 
certainly mean strikes in either airline. Take-home pay is up appreciably. 

« 

While attempts at standardization of airline equipment have been 
generally unsuccessful, we find one prominent exception to this. Last sum- 
mer in a 9,000-mile tour around airline bases in the U. S., and last month 
in a tour of airline bases in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, England 
and Ireland, we found Greer Hydraulics, Inc. testing machinery every- 
where we visited. Everyone has a good word for Greer equipment. 

. 

We noted a tendency in these European countries to give mechanic training 
in three-week schedules of full-time schooling during regular working hours. A 
few men are taken from each shop and routed into the training section for this 
period while they review all types of maintenance activities. 

. 

When delivery problems held up arrival of a steam-heating boiler, 
which was to have heated the Aer Lingus hangars at Dublin airport, 
Captain J. C. Kelly-Rogers lined up an old steam locomotive and housed 
it in a temporary building beside the hangar. It’s apparently doing an 
effective and economical job. This is one spot where the railroad veteran 
is doing a useful job making it hot for an airline. 

. 

Crews of British Overseas Airways operating the de Havilland Comet have 
run into the tops of thunderheads, which stretch from horizon to horizon at 
altitudes up to 60,000 feet over the Bay of Bengal. General comments on high 
altitude flight have indicated that it actually should be pretty much clear air 
flying. Turbulence in these thunderheads was reported to be relatively light, with 
heavy concentration of ice crystals. 
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. . - Not Necessarily 
So! Especially if the 
engine is equipped with 
a dependable GLA igni- 
tion system. The Model 
ACD2-6 high energy con- 
denser discharge system—spec- 
ified for many of the latest air 
force aircraft~—is typical of the 
many complete systems built by 
GLA. Their performance is uni- 
form under varying conditions of 
operating environments. 


We specialize in equipment which 
combines advanced electronic develop- 
ment with unique space and weight- 
saving design. Solving complex ignition 








@la» Model No. ACD2-6 


—— problems and producing the equipment is 
our business—our Engineering Department 
invites your inquiry. May we hear from you? 

a TTR ac — 


Sntedendienetl 


GENERAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATES INC. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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New Products 








Portable Oxygen Unit 


Portable oxygen equipment for pilot 
and several passengers, designed for 
high-altitude flying in executive and 


| corporation aircraft, is being marketed 





by Scott Aviation Corp. The new equip- 


ment, called “Aviox”, consists of an 
oxygen cylinder, a gauge indicating 
oxygen supply, and a regulator ad 
justable to altitudes for one to four 


people. The entire outfit is built into a 
leather tr: veling bag, equipped with a 
V-flap so that the case need not be 
opened for use. 

Scott disposable masks are furnished 
with the equipment, but rubber masks 
may be used ii they are preferred. 

Address: Scott Aviation Corp., 212 
Erie Street, Lancaster, N. Y. 








| Electronic Gauging Head 


| primarily of 


Now being supplied with the The 
Sheffield Corp.'s N-6 “Internalchek” 
measuring device is a new remote elec 
ging head, which 

a highly stabilized A.C. 


tronic gau consists 


| vacuum tube circuit providing indica 


tions on a high-speed meter. 

The .instrument is normally used in 
the tool room or gauge laboratory for 
checking master and working gauge 
rings, setting snap and length gauges, 
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for checking tools and other high-pre- 
cision work having one or more internal 
dimensions. It is used also where small 
runs are made of a great variety of bore 
sizes which have close tolerances. Pre- 
cision blocks or masters are used as 
reference in setting up the instrument, 
which comes in both bench and con- 
sole-base sizes. 

In the gauging head, a built-in regu- 
lating transformer controls fluctuations 
of 95-125 volts to within 1%. Elimina- 
tion of drift in the circuit permits con- 
tinuous or intermittent measurements 
over long periods of time without con- 
stant resetting. Scale is linear on both 
sides of zero. 

N-6 has a wide gauging range from 
a minimum diameter of .370” to a 
maximum diameter of 12”. Maximum 
gauging depth from surface plate to 
center of diamond point is 14”. When 
the part is turned over, another 1'4” 
cepth of the hole may be checked 
making it possible to explore a hole 3” 
deep throughout for diameter, taper, 
bell mouth, and out-of-round conditions. 

Address: The Sheffield Corp., Dayton 
Ry ae 





Hole Saw 


Under the brand name “Blu-Mol,” 
the Millers Falls Co. has introduced a 
new line of heavy-duty, high-speed, 
follow-through hole saws in sizes up 
to 44” in diameter. 

Cutting edge is of high-speed steel 
welded to an alloy steel back. Saws are 
capable of cutting any machinable 
material such as hard and mild steels, 
aluminum, brass, bronze, iron and steel 
pipes, plastics, etc. 

Holes to a depth of 1's 
in solid stock. 

“Blu-Mol” hole saws can be used in 
portable power drills with 4” chuck 


” 


may be cut 
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Continental Motors, pioneer in power 
for business and utility aircraft, 
@nnounces another major pioneering 
step—its purchase of the exclusive 
United States menufacturing rights to a 
series of gas turbine models developed 
by the Societe Turbomeca, under spon- 
sorship of the French Air Ministry. 


The agreement with Turbomeca, climax- 
ing months of technical work, testing 
and negotiation, in this country and in 
France, brings to the United States a 
far broader and more diversified line of 
turbines, in the 200-te-1,100 h.p. 
range, than has been available hereto- 
fore. Characteristics forecasting their 
widespread use include: 


Small size and low weight in rela- 
tion to power. 


Adaptability to all fuels, including 
those of low grade. 


Long life expectancy due to simpli- 
city of design. 

Minimum use of critically scarce ma- 
terials in their manufacture. 


A high degree of parts interchange- 
ability among various models. 


Versatility. Useful power is deliv- 
ered in any of four different ways. 


Continental Motors sees this Continental- 
Turbomeca family of engines as supple- 
menting, rather than displacing, power 
plants of conventional design. The four 
basic models and their variations are 
expected to find wide acceptance, not 


ery in military applications, but in 


many commercial fields as well. 


The Continental-Turbomeca family of 
gas turbines has bee:. exhaustively 
tested in actual use. Plans for manvu- 
facture soon will be announced. 


Meanwhile, inquiries are welcomed. 
Please address Continental Motors 
Corporation, 1500 Algonquin 
Avenue, Detroit 14, Michigan— 
Attention Mr. Whitney Collins. 

















porticularly where lightness end compect- 
Lees GGS8 GO required. 





JET POWER for target and trainer aircraft or 
@s booster power on bombers and transports. 
300-900 Ibs. thrust. 





SHAFT POWER sulted for helli- 
copters, aircreft, gererctors, 
ete. 225-400 h.p. 





DUCTED FANS with wide potential utility es 
meens of increasing speeds of smell 
medium-sized military and civilien utility eir- 





AIR COMPRESSOR supplying up to 2,000 
cu. ft. of cir per minute et 50 psi. Useful as 
starter for large aircraft turbines, as portable 
heater, or for operating pneumatic tools, 





(ontinental Motors [orporation 


DETROIT AND MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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AIRCRAFT RADIO INNOVATION! 


An innovation in the field of com- 
munications radio is this low-cost 
amplitude modulated, AC-DC re- 
ceiver, Monitoradio Model AR-1, 
covering all aircraft communica- 
tions within the 108-132 MC band. 
Now, all tower instructions to 
incoming and outgoing aircraft 
can be monitored by anyone con- 
cerned with the take-off and land- 
ing activity of all planes—private, 
commercial or military, Field su- 


pervisors, service men, freight and 
baggage handlers . . . all execu- 
tive, administrative and operating 
personnel . . . may be kept con- 
stantly alert to immediate or 
pending demands on their sphere 
of operation. The uses of this new 
MONITORADIO receiver are 
limited only by the imagination 
and the desire for efficiency and 
coordination in the world of 
activity that surrounds flying. 


See Your Jobber — Or Write Us Today 
RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 









fications 
carbon steels . 
and copper . 


CONSOLIDATED 





West Coast Representative 


A. C. Stearns Co. 
Glendale, California 


for HUKCKAPT ase 


Produced in accordance with aircraft speci- 
from alloy, stainless, and 
. . aluminum, brass, bronze, 
. also aluminum castings. 


INDUSTRIES 
INCORPORATED 
West Cheshire, Conn. 


3911 San Fernando Road 





PRECISION 
DROP 
FORGINGS 
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| 

steel. 
| either 
| Diameters range from 74" to 





for the smaller sizes, ¥,” or larger for 


the bigger saws. Or they may be used 
in radial drills, lathes, drill presses, 
etc. Complete line includes 40 saw sizes 
ranging from %” to 414”, three sizes 
of driving mandrels equipped with /,” 
high-speed pilot drills, and a 12” 
mandrel extension. 

Address: Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, 
Mass. 





High-Strength Fasteners 


High-strength, two-piece fasteners 
consisting of pin and collar, known as 
Lock Bolts, have been added to the line 
of blind rivets and structural fasteners 
marketed by the Cherry Rivet Company, 
a division of Townsend Company. 

Collar part of the combination is 
slipped onto the pin from the opposite 
side of the work. A special pneumatic 
tool engages serrated grooves in the 
shank of the pin, simultaneously push 
ing the collar against the material and 
clamping it tightly together. 

Manufacturer states that Lock Bolts 
can be installed at least twice as rapidly 
as conventional bolts and nuts. Installed, 
they weigh only half as much as an 
equivalent bolt and nut. Strength values 
are equal to or greater than comparable 
AN bolts. 

Lock Bolt clamps the material tightly 
together, clinching it under tension. 
Sheets 4 of an inch apart are pulled 
together. 

New fasteners are manufactured in 
two series, aircraft and commercial. Air 
craft fasteners are made of either 75ST 
aluminum allow or heat-treated alloy 
are made of 
mild steel. 
%”” and 


Commercial series 
24ST aluminum or 


16”. 


Address: Cherry Rivet Co., 
Winston St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


grip length from 4%” to 1-15 


231 
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From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our “‘Flying Lifeline’ spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 


This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 “‘Flying Boxcars,”’ the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 

BLOOD B AN K from medical supplies and tanks, to pontoons and paratroopers. 
Whatever is needed, wherever it’s needed, Fairchild’s “‘Flying 
Boxcars”’ can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Ca need your BLOOD. or 
LJ RED CROSS TODAY! Wilton 
Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, III 


OTHER DIVISIONS: ENGINE, GUIDED MISSILES AND STRATOS DIVISIONS, FARMINGDALE, W. ¥. 
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5S BRANCH WAREHOUSES 












* Factory represen- 
tatives for the best 
brands 


® Coast-to-coast 
service saves time 
and shipping costs 


® The single source for the nation’s 
aviation supplies...Serving manufac- 
turers, airlines and airport operators .. . 
Air Associates distributes to the entire 
aviation industry. Single source buying 
saves time and money; guarantees faster 
delivery .. . lessens the chance of errors 
in shipment. Whether you need one 
part or ten thousand, your order will 
receive prompt, courteous attention. 


¥hz be bei 


SERVING THE NATION IN AVIATION 
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Airframe Supply Named 


Ferroscope Sales Rep 


Airframe Supply Co., Akron, O., has 
been appointed eastern representative 
for the Ferroscope line of magnetic in- 
spection equipment 
marketed by West- 


gineering Co. of 
Alhambra, Calif., 
according to an 
announcement _ by 
M. B. Butler, presi- 
dent of Western 
Industrial. Terri- 
tory covered by 
Airframe Supply 
Co., of which Clarence O. Bell is presi- 
dent, includes all states east of the 
Mississippi. 


IATA Favors Calvert, 
ALPA Approach Systems 


The Flight Technical Group of the 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, in a report making “detailed rec- 
ommendations for worldwide standard- 
ization of visual landing aids,” has 
come out in favor of the British Calvert 
and Air Line Pilots Association sys- 





Bell 
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tems of approach lighting. 

This approval of two similar center- 
line systems is in sharp contrast to the 
CAA preference for slope-line and left- 
row ladder systems now undergoing 
tests at Patuxent, Md. Left-row ladder 
system, of which CAA has made some 
27 installations in the U. S., is an adap- 
tation of the slope-line system originally 
favored by the CAA, but modified so 
as to include only a single line of lights 
| leading to the runway end. 


Slope-Line System 

Advantage of the slope-line arrange- 
ment is that, in addition to helping the 
pilot line up with the runway, it also 
gives him information on whether or 
not the plane is on the proper glide 
slope. Pilot objections to the slope-line 
system on the ground that two lines 
of light emanating from the end of the 
runway can cause confusion have led 
to fairly general adoption of the left- 
row ladder system, which provides only 
one light line. 

Both the Calvert and the ALPA sys- 
tems consist primarily of bars of light 
arranged at right angles to the direc- 
tion of the runway. 

A CAA spokesman recently asserted 
that, regardless of the IATA recom- 
mendations, current CAA tests are 
going on and it is expected they will 
reveal interesting information on vari- 
ous lighting arrangements under in- 
vestigation. A.standard system will come 
up for discussion at an ICAO meeting 
next year. 
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Butterflies of stainless steel! 


Of vital importance to designers and 
manufacturers of today’s high-speed jet 
and turboprop aircraft engines are these 
AiResearch valves that use a stainless 
steel reinforced butterfly with a resili- 
ent, compressible rim. 

While AiResearch designs and makes 
over 136 models of air and gas control 
valves for countless applications, the 
butterfly valve is particularly suitable 
for controlling the high temperature 
and high pressure flows encountered in 
jet and turboprop engines. 

AiResearch non-jamming butterfly 


valve uses no organic sealing device. 
In closing the valve, the convoluted rim 
compresses, insuring seal. It operates 
efficiently under 225 psi and at tem- 
peratures up to 850 degrees F. Valves 
of this unique design can be as large as 
7 inches in diameter and stand pressure 
loads up to two tons. AiResearch 
supplies the means to operate them 
electrically, pneumatically or manually. 

Such pioneering in design — as well 
as in manufacturing and laboratory test- 
ing — is typical of the practical creative 
thinking and doing at AiResearch today. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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Valves to control air and gas flow in jets and turboprops! 


© AiResearch—specialists 
in the design and manu- 
facture of equipment 
involving the use of high- 
speed wheels—is a leader 
in the following major 
categories: 


Air Turbine Refrigeration 
Cabin Superchargers 
Gas Turbines 
Pneumatic Power Units 
Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment 
Electric Actuators 


Cabin Pressure Controls 
and Air Valves 


AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. C-7 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Standard coi PRODUCTS CO. INC. 











Daily Plane 
Utilization 





Domestic 

July Aug. 

American 2 eng. pass. 6:15 6:22 
4 eng. pass. 9:27 9:55 

cargo 4:33 4:49 

Braniff 2 eng. pass. 7:19 7:23 
4 eng. pass. 8:13 8:06 

cargo 7:32 8:22 

Capital 2 eng. pass. 7:46 7:50 
4 eng. pass. 8:37 8:47 

cargo 5:22 6:13 

Caribbean 2 eng. pass. 4:17 4:07 
CcCés 2 eng. pass. 9:16 9:06 
4 eng. pass. 8:22 8:26 

Colonial 2 eng. pass. 8:13 8:03 
4 eng. pass. 6:21 6:43 

Continental 2 eng. pass. 6:35 6:0) 
4 eng. pass. 5:40 5:38 

Delta 2 eng. pass. 7:08 7:37 
4 eng. pass. 8:34 8:19 

cargo 6:07 6:24 

Eastern 2 eng. pass. 9:08 9:33 
4 eng. pass. 9:53 9:38 

Hawaiian 2 eng. pass. 5:23 5:51 
cargo 3:53 4:40 

Inland 2 eng. pass. 9:30 5:50 
4 eng. pass. 6:05 6:22 

MCA 2 eng. pass. 6:13 6:14 
National 2 eng. pass. 7:03 7:04 
4 eng. pass. 9:16 9:26 

cargo 4:47 4:37 

Northeast 2 eng. pass. 8:23 8:28 
Northwest 2 eng. pass. 6:36 7:34 
4 eng. pass. 8:35 8:49 

Trans Pacific . 2 eng. pass. 4:39 4:51 
TWA 2 eng. pass. 5:37 5:38 
4 eng. pass. 7:28 7:10 

cargo 3:34 3:59 

United 2 eng. pass. 7:05 7:08 
4 eng. pass. 8:45 8:32 

cargo 4:46 5:20 

Western’ 2 eng. pass. 6:36 4:17 
4 eng. pass. 6:03 3:37 


*WAL Mechanics’ strike from July 27 
to August 12. 





Technical 
Literature 





SEALING & LUBRICATION COM- 
POUNDS: Parker Appliance Co. catalog 
5400 describes 12 different compounds 
for thread sealing and valve lubrication. 
These include general-purpose and 
gasket sealing and anti-sieze compounds 
as well as specialized mixtures for serv- 
ice with aluminum parts, and for al- 
cohol, oxygen, and fuel handling systems. 
The address is Parker Appliance Co., 
17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, O. 

METALS TESTING: Commercial 
ultrasonic testing of metals and other 
materials in the field and at its testing 
laboratory are described in bulletin 50- 
115 being circulated by Sperry Products, 
Inc., Danbury, Conn. Bulletin outlines 
services offered industrial concerns 
which have occasional need for ultra- 
sonic non-destructive testing, but whose 
needs do not warrant purchasing an in- 
strument or training an operator. 
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PROGRESS REPORT FROM AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Commerctat air transportation is a basic element 
of our transportation system and an increasingly 
important part of our National Air Power. 

Attainment of this position is, we believe, 
largely due to the fact that the scheduled airlines 
have kept abreast of technological progress. In 
American Airlines, for example, the policy has 
long been to adopt and use each new and proven 
technique or piece of equipment as soon as it 
becomes available. 

In line with this policy, American recently 
ordered 24 DC-6B airplanes which, added to 
the 17 ordered earlier, make a total of 41 new 
aircraft. Costing in excess of $54,000,000, these 
are the latest and most modern transports avail- 
able. When they are delivered, American will 
have a fleet of 229 high speed postwar aircraft 
in operation and will be the largest operator of 
modern air transport equipment in America. 

This fleet was designed for the peaceful pur- 
pose of providing the passenger and shipper with 
the latest and finest in air transportation. 
However, the entire fleet would in the event of 
a national emergency be available immediately 


to transport the men and materiel of war. 
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RMI celebrates its 10th Year ~ 


...and enters its 11th with 
new power-plants to break them. 


SINCE 1941-—THE FIRST NAME IN ROCKET POWER 


Permanent Positions for Top Men—Call our Personnel Director 


REACTION MOTORS, INC., Rockaway, New Jersey 








ATA Military Air Lift 


HE Military Bureau of the Air 

Transport Association now has a 
pool of more than 40 twin-engined and 
four-engined transports at its disposal 
at all times. 

The fact that the airlines have al- 
lotted the Bureau this many planes — 
at a time when they are frequently 
taxed to muster sufficient lift to handle 
their regular trafic — is a solid in- 
dication of the airlines’ views as to the 
productivity and worthwhileness of the 
job the Bureau is doing in the procure 
ment and handling of movements of 
military personnel by air. 

A few figures will indicate how the 
ATA members’ military business is 
growing. For the 12 months from July 
1, 1950, through June 30, 1951, the 
Bureau booked 139,289 passengers plus 
3,394,238 pounds of cargo, from which 
revenues totalling $8,698,716 were de- 
rived. In the four months from July 
through October 31, 1951, the Bureau 
accounted for $3,008,769 from the move 
ment of 60,655 military passengers. 

And these figures cover only move 
ments of planeloads or less under 
charter, and groups of 15 or more mov- 
ing on regular schedules. They do not 
reflect the thousands of military per- 
sonnel in groups of 15 or less who are 
traveling by air. Such traffic is estimated 
to be yielding the airlines nearly 
$400,000 a month in passenger reve- 
nues, 

The Bureau’s “fleet,” which is larger 
than that of a number of ATA’s air 
line members, includes: 

* 12 to 15 C-46’s. 
* 10 to 14 DC3’s. 
°* 5to7 DC-4’s. 
® 11 Martin 2-0-2’s. 

The latter represent Northwest Air 
lines’ participation in the pool through 
Air Lift, Inc. 

In addition to these ships, which are 
available to the Bureau at all times, it 
is able to “commandeer” a good many 
other planes on a temporary basis, as 
needed. 


Long-Range View 


With average passenger load factors 
of a number of the airlines running 
from 75% to 80%, some of these planes 
in the Military Bureau’s pool undoubt 
edly could earn more money for their 
owners if operated in scheduled service. 
But the military charters are a little 
better than self-sustaining, and the air- 
lines feel they are more valuable as 
long-range traffic builders than as cur 
rent revenue increasers. 

The airlines have seen how the Mili 
tary Bureau has enabled them to pro- 
cure an increasing volume of military 
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Shows Big Increase 


trafic in the past two years, especially 
since the signing of the non-preferential 
Joint Military Air Transportation Agree- 
ment last July, and there is weason to 
believe that the airlines in this respect 
haven't yet scratched the surface. 

For example, were the Army alone 
to send all its medium-haul and long- 
haul personnel movements—from base 
to base, from base to dockside, and from 
dockside to base—by air, the volume of 
trafic would require more lift than the 
entire domestic air transport industry 
could provide. 


Many Converts 


And this is not merely a remote pos- 
sibility. Since the Joint Agreement was 
changed to end preferential treatment 
for any form of transportation and to 
figure per-diem payments in addition to 
actual transportation fares, the airlines 
have been successful bidders against the 
railroads for more and more move- 
ments of Army, Navy and Marine per- 
sonnel, and transportation officers of 
these branches are becoming as thor- 
oughly sold on air travel as the Air 
Force has been all along. 

Although the first two years of the 
bureau’s Pentagon operations saw about 


80°% or 90% of its business coming 
from the Air Force, it now is getting 
40% or more of its trafic from the 


other military branches. 

Moreover, officials of ATA’s Military 
Bureau are now convinced that this 
business is of a permanent nature, and 
not just arising from preparedness ac- 
tivity. In other words, if the Korean 
war were to end tomorrow, the Mili- 
tary Bureau, far from folding up or 
having to curtail its operations, would 
be very much in business. 

In addition to its director and as- 
sistant director, Frank Macklin and 
Bob Minogue, and its permanent four- 
man Pentagon staff of Ralph Thiele, 
Dick Showalter, “Newt” Newman and 
Sam Ronnie, the Bureau now has the 
following field personnel: 

Two men at San Antonio; two at 
Fort Meade, Md.; two at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J.; two at Sampson (N. Y.) AFB; 
two at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion; two at San Francisco, and one at 
Seattle. Also there is joint carrier repre- 
sentation in certain areas. 

These branch offices, incidentally, 
handle not only the Bureau’s regular 
business at their respective locations 
but also function as regular airline ticket 
offices, handling reservations and ticket- 
ing for military personnel desiring to 
travel by air in connection with leave 
and for other reasons. 

One of the significant aspects of the 
Bureau’s activities is the fact that its 
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pool of full-time planes has enabled it 
to demonstrate to the military that 
movements of several hundred men, 
long regarded only in terms of a train- 
load, can easily be moved by air at a 
considerable saving of time and money. 

Largest movement handled by the 
Bureau to date involved nearly 3,000 
men, and movements of 300 or more 
personnel are now routine. One day 
recently, 542 Korean returnees disem- 
barked from a troop vessel at Oakland, 
California, and were moved by air that 
same day to Camp Kilmer, N. J., with 
the participating airlines realizing about 
$50,000 in revenue from the operation. 
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This kind of activity is gradually 
winning once surface-minded military 
transportation officers over to the view 
that the way to move men is by air. 
And once this idea has been firmly im 
planted in enough places, troop trains 


and boot trains may become largely a 


thing of the past. 
We Print 
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_ Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





O N Thanksgiving Day, every passenger on Hawaiian Airlines received an 
attractive scroll, suitable for framing, on which was printed the Bill of 
Rights, the first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the United States. Attached 
was a letter from Stanley C. Kennedy, president of Hawaiian, stating: 

“On this Thanksgiving Day of 1951, when the dignity of man has been 
destroyed in many parts of the world and our own way of life is under attack, 
it seems fitting to me that we remind ourselves of these constitutional guarantees 
which are a part of our heritage and our blessing.” Each company employe also 
received a scroll. 

Congratulations to Stan Kennedy for a worthwhile and thoughtful gesture. 


One of the best airline movies ever made is “Letter to a Pilot” 
produced for TWA by RKO-Pathe Inc., and it’s now available for show- 
ings. It was so good that RKO asked TWA to hold up distribution for 
six months so RKO could show it in its own theaters. That was a big 
break for the airline. 

The pilot is played by Capt. U. J. Kampsen and all others in the 
30-minute film are TWA people except for the actress who played the part 
of the pilot’s wife. Film gives vivid description of what goes on in an 
airline, has some fine trick photography, and builds up the teamwork idea. 


If you have any doubts about air vs. sea fares to the West Indies, get a 
copy of the November issue of Travel Magazine, which contains a table on the 
subject. It shows, for example, that the minimum round-trip air fare from New 
York to Antigua is $192.80 against minimum sea fare of $360; New York-Puerto 
Rico is $128 by air, $234 by sea. Also cheaper by air to Barbados, Cuba, Curacao, 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Martinique, St. Thomas, Trinidad and Tobago. 
In addition, quite a few of the sea fares are marked with an asterisk and the 
explanation, “Sailings depend-upon freight commitments.” A real market for air 


transportation. 
os 


Delta Air Lines had a passenger not so long ago who was returning 
from a trip to Havana. He lighted a cigarette and the stewardess im- 
mediately began searching the airplane to find out who was smoking a 
cigar. Finally the man confessed. He was a confirmed cigar smoker and 
felt frustrated on airplanes where he couldn’t use ‘em. So he had his 
favorite cigar tobacco made up into cigarettes. (Charles Dyar and Bill 
Adkins, Delta sales representatives, sampled them later, and agreed with 
the passenger that it was best not to inhale his special brand of cigarettes”). 


Ever tried to take a nap on an airplane only to be awakened several times 
by the hostess, who wants to know if you want to eat, what’s your destination, 
etc.? Can’t blame the gal—she’s doing her job. But TWA had a passenger 
recently who solved the problem very neatly. Hostess Lindy Honold found a 
gentleman fast asleep with a card propped on his lap stating: 

Name: Anderson. 

Destination: Columbus. 

No gum. 

No magazines. 

No dinner. 

No coffee. 

Mr. Anderson quite evidently had had previous experience with air travel! 


AIRLINE PEOPLE 


——-ADMINISTRATIVE————_ 


O. T. Larson pro- 
moted by United 
Air Lines to ass’t 
v.p. - transportation 
services. O. C. Enge 
becomes gen’l mgr. 
of passenger service 
and S. V. Hall con- 
tinues as gen’l mgr. 
of ground services. 

William R. Black- 
wood named to the 
newly created post 
of controller for 
Eastern Air Lines. 





Hall Enge 


Daniel S. Dunn promoted by Colonial 
Airlines to post of ass’t secretary. 


Thomas K. Taylor 
elected vice presi- 
dent of TWA with 
offices in Washing- 
ton ... Floyd L. 
Farley and Thomas 
E. Creighton elected 
as Easterns’ ass’t 
treasurer and ass’t 
secretary respec- 
tively ...L. I. Me- 
Kenzie elected ass’t 
treasurer of Mid- 
Continent. 





Taylor 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


William G. Mays is now Braniff’s 
supt. of training . . . John R. Kersey 
appointed ass’t dist. passenger service 
mgr. by United at Chicago .. . Jack 
McManus is now ass’t station mgr. for 
Northwest at Anchorage, Alaska 
Homer C. Chapman named Braniff sta- 
tion mgr. at Lubbock, Texas . . . Kath- 
leen C. Huff appointed chief stewardess 
for Lake Central .. . Helen Koran ap- 
pointed supervisor of stewardess service 
by United at Newark, N. J. 


John J. Tigert is now aircraft service 
supt. at Miami for Pan American’s Latin 
American Division. Stanley W. Strama 
succeeded Tigert as supt. of the com- 
ponent overhaul base. 


Cc. J. Campbell appointed dir. of com- 
munications for Trans-Canada Ajir 
Lines. 


Ian A. Gray, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines’ supt. of. gengineering, has been ap- 
pointed asst. to the President. F. M. 
Francis succeeded Gray in the engineer- 
ing post. 
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Idea Mart 





(American Aviation will pay $5.00 for 
each new idea found acceptable for pub- 
lication by the editors, in the fields of 
domestic or international airline sales, 
traffic, promotion, advertising, passenger 
service and reservations, or for ideas and 
innovations already in use by an airline 
but which have not been generally pub- 
licized throughout the industry. Address 
all contributions to Idea Mart, Amer- 
ican Aviation, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Contributions will 
not be returned to senders.) 


Playing Cards 


Believing in turning sales promotion 
into profits, Aer Lingus, Irish Air Lines, 
sells its own playing cards on its routes 
and in its stations. Price to the public 
is 2 shillings sixpence (35c), and the 
airline makes a small profit. But chief 
benefit is the advertising, because the 
cards are well marked with the Aer 
Lingus name and emblem and so is the 
packet they come in. 

There has been a steady demand for 
the cards, which are of good quality and 
available through the airline at a little 
cheaper price than ordinary good play- 
ing cards at commercial stores. 


Flight Number Signs 


Illuminated flight number signs are 
to be installed in Delta Air Lines’ 
DC-3’s, DC-4’s and DC-6’s, to provide 
a quicker and more positive trip identi- 
fication for passengers. DC-3 installa- 
tions have begun. Signs will be installed 
just aft of the doors inside the fuselage 
and will be visible from the ramp 
through special windows. 

The sign is adjustable so that the re- 
quired flight number can be rotated into 
position and illumination is provided by 
built-in lighting so that it will be visible 
at night. The lighting is automatically 
controlled by a switch in the main door 
so that it is turned off when the door is 
closed. 


Ticket Envelope Sticker 


To improve on-time departures, Mid- 
Continent Airlines is using a special 
sticker for ticket envelopes, advising 
passengers that flights will close out 10 
minutes prior to scheduled departure. 
Sticker is attached in the presence of 
the passenger when he is ticketed in 
advance, and the agent explains that 
the procedure has been adopted to “help 
us get your flight out on time.” 

Travel agencies also have been sup- 
plied with a quantity of the stickers, 
along with instructions. A similar mes- 
Sage is appearing in current timetables. 
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Fly the a 


‘6 } 9 
ROUTE OF THE VIKINGS 
to 29 European cities 

“\ Today the superb, modern fleet of the 
Scandinavian Airlines System serves every 
major country in Europe, the only no- 
change-of-plane service from the U. S. 
to Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Beyond 
Europe, the people of Asia, Africa, North and South America 
know SAS well too. For here is an international air carrier that 
brings five continents within easy reach of each other. 





Sleeper-equipped DC-6's lead the fleet, are operated on all 
transatlantic flights. Flight and ground personnel are trained-to- 
the-minute, to provide better, more courteous service to every 
guest. 


To Europe . . . to the World . . . fly the “Route of the Vikings," 
it's travel at the peak of efficiency and enjoyment. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SVSTEAM 


New York - Chicago - Minneapolis - Seattle 
Los Angeles - Cleveland - Detroit - San Francisco - Washington - Philadelphia 
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New THROUGH 
DC-6 Service Houston- 


San Francisco < 


DIRECT, THROUGH SERVICE all the way — 


San Francisco, with no change of planes! Depart 
8:25 a.m. (C.S.T.), arrive San Francisco 2:50 p.m. 
(P.S.T.). 


In cooperation with American Airlines 


LONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

















ourteen years ago...in 
our first year of publication... 





ran its first advertisement in American Aviation 
Magazine. We’ve both come a long way since 
then, and today Hamilton Standard continues 
its advertising messages in American Aviation 
on a consistent schedule. We’re proud of this 
experience-proven confidence. 

The most important companies in aviation, 
who know and have grown with this great 
industry, advertise consistently in the most 
important magazine in aviation... 


Integrity 


Influence 








CAB Calendar 


Dec. 11—(Docket 3605 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Lehman 
Brothers Interlocking Relationships 
Investigation. 10 a.m., Room 5042, 
Commerce’ Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dec. 12—(Docket 5055 et al.) Hearing in 
E. W. Wiggins Airways Certificate 
Renewal Investigation Case. Tenta- 
tive. Place and hour to be an- 
nounced. Examiner R. Vernon Rad- 
cliffe. Postponed from December 10 

Dec. 26—(Docket 4902) Hearing in in- 
vestigation of Consolidated Flower 
Shipments, Inc.-Bay Area. Tentative. 
Examiner Richard A. Walsh. Post- 
poned from October 26. 


Jan. 2—(Dockets 5065 & 5073) Hearing 
in North Atlantic Certificate Re- 
newal Case (TWA and Pan Ameri- 
can). Tentative. Examiner Francis 
W. Brown. 


Jan. 7—(Dockets 5066-67) Hearing in 
Pacific-Northwest-Alaska Tariff In- 
vestigation. Tentative. Examiner 
Paul N. Pfeiffer. 


Jan. 7—(Docket 4083 et al.) Hearing re- 
convened in Central Airlines Cer- 
tificate Renewal Proceeding. 10 a.m., 
Room E-210, Temporary Building 5, 
Washington, D. C. Examiner Herbert 
K. Bryan. 

Jan. 20—(Docket 4656) Hearing in Hous- 
ton-New York Interchange Case 
(TWA, Chicago and Southern, et al.) 
Tentative. Examined William F 
Cusick. 








New Services 





Aerovias Brasil, which has adopted the 
name Brazilian International Airlines 
for its international operations, has in- 
augurated a DC-4 weekly round-trip 
between Rio de Janeiro and Miami, re- 
placing twice-weekly DC-3 _ service. 
Frequency was to increase to two weekly 
on Nov. 30, with three more on Jan. 30... 

Pan American World Airways began 
twice-weekly Constellation service on 
Dec. 3 over the new Los Angeles-Guate- 
mala City route. The 2,190-mile segment 
will be flown non-stop, planes continu- 
ing on to Panama, where direct connec- 
tions will be made for South America... 
PAA on Nov. 6 added a fourth weekly 
El Presidente Stratocruiser flight New 
York-Rio de Janeiro. It terminates at 
Rio instead of going on to Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires, as do the other three 
El Presidente flights .. . 

Scheduled airline service at Las Vegas, 
N. M., has been temporarily suspended 
as a result of CAA'’s restricting opera- 
tions at the airport to planes under 
12,500 lbs. Continental Air Lines and 
Pioneer Air Lines are affected. Restric- 
tion was imposed because of base failure 
of runways... 

Bahama Airways’ international opera- 
tions this winter will include thrice- 
daily flights Nassau-Miami, daily to 
Palm Beach, thrice-weekly to Havana 
and weekly to Kingston and Santiag: 
de Cuba, the latter on charter to BOAC. 
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Third-Quarter Domestic Trunk Traffic, 1950-51, Compared 
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Pog » er ~ ° 
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American 1,375,560 705, 520,000 943,262,000] 74.41] 3,477,668 [1,992,232 [8,434,004] 31,096,753 | 122,997,784] 65.93 | 21,040,393 21,146,770 VW. 

1950 985,097 501,633,000 673,711,000] 74.46] 2,294,387 |1,%73,840 |9,710,937| 62,041,717 87,795,774 70,66 | 15,557,485] 15,215,693 | 99.55 
Braniff 203,639 72,115,000 109,232,000] 66,02 330,937 | 221,075 511,50 7,959,008 14,139,289) 56,09 3,075,844 3,028,359 | 98.79 

1950 165,475 56,317,000 99,597,000] 57,05 312% 250,691 552,155 6,557,095 12,390,364] 50.87 | 2,825,703 2,825,476 | 98.49 
Capital 576,743 173,827,000 283,534,000] 63,08 478,013 539,648 [1,321,616] 19,489,830 37,043,737 52.41 7,037,115 7,008,393 | 99.15 

1950 405,293 123,121,000 215,994,000] 57,00 375,007 567,984 }2,249,573] 14,974,841 29,346,404 51,03 5,819,569 5,653,715 | 98,20 
Caribbean 24,343 2,004,000 4,259,000] 47,05 2,057 eeee 5,520 168,597 408, 563} 41.26 158,297 154,870 | 99.89 

1950 19,067 1,529,000 3,659,000} 41,51 2,164 eeee 6,550 130,893 344,559 37.99 141,247 140,997 | 99.48 
cés 124,431 45,332,000 77,520,000] 53.48 166,553 191,609 204, 593 4,907,724 9,445,284 51.96 2,363,816 2,373,508 | 99.39 

1950 86,354 30,346,000 54,721,000] 55.45 148,079 215,797 241,644 3,513,985 6,323,754] 55.57 1,879,974 1,866,862 | 99.63 
Colonial 74,967 18,911,000 33,747,000] 56,04 26,251 18,667 27,028 1,926,765 3,650,254] 52,78 1,107,962 1,101,410 | 99,10 

1950 63, 364 16,010,000 31,165,000] 51.37 24,027 22,123 31,246 1,651,064 3,651,017] 45,22 1,058,380 1,061,167 | 99.01 
Continental 33,656 32,169,000 56,233,000] 57.21 102,468 41,547 132,628 3,354,466 5,381,270) 57.04 1,845,928 1,732,900 | 99.41 

1950 57,514 20,748,000 43,372,000] 47.84 47,767 27,690 130, 582 2,194,188 4,509,774 48,65 1,528,111 1,496,470 | 99.76 
Delta 225,308 97,446,000 146,730,000 | 66,41 338,391 256,125 864,182 10,854,896 18, 304,391) 59,30 4,077,952 4,004,002 | 99.95 

1950 162,427 69,960,000 121,422,000] 57,62 230,174 281,474 876, 446 8,158,118 15,979,814 51.05 3,615,171 3,451,342 | 99.80 
Fastern 359,019 360, 375,000 564,085,000] 63.39 1,273,715 973,070 [1,239,393 39,902,911 77,622,714 51.41 13,526,371 13,367,080 | 99,66 

1950 672,007] 291,878,000 433,046,000} 60,42] 1,092,405 [1,058,555 |1,552,754] 33,220,252 64,485,274] 51.52 | 12,471,148] 12,183,919 | 99.29 
Hawaiian 104,795 13,767,000 20,171,000] 08.25 6,577 22,799 256,557 1,377,324 2,487,244 55.37 941,195 696,782 | 99,71 

1950 96,437 12,564,000 18,519,000] 67,24 12,723 27,338 171,252 1,170,338 2,096,805] 55,81 346,572 698,794 | 98,70 
Inland*® # 24,125 10,046,000 15,163,000} 66,23 39,3269 13,543 26,797 1,043,615 1,599,973 61.68 619,986 771,880 | 80,25 

1950 27,42 11,201,000 20,942,000] 53.48 34,575 20,014 51,692 1,181,385 2,432,053] 43.57 876,175 835,879 | 98,88 
MCA ** 108, 262 34,114,000 56,957,000} 59,39 105,075 63,017 116,619 3,555,668 6,121,745 53,08 2,275,530 2,208,060 | 99.74 

1950 92,237 27,976,000 54,573,000] 51,26 79,154 66,30 131,490 2,959,536 5,950,364 49.74 2,180, 363 2,108,236 | 99.88 
National 140,047 32,335,000 142, 363,000] 53,18 240,543 23,119 [1,099,133 9,835,891 13,748,374] 52.46 3,532,714 3,393,455 | 98.87 

1950 90,674 55,144,000 113,941,000] 43,40 143,366 134,992 763,126 6,632,245 15,196,959 43.67 2,759,530 2,516,922 | 98.55 
Northeast 153,345 30,303,000 46,755,000] 64,%1 39,439 33,858 67,323 2,387,679 4,708,109 61,33 1,564,960 1,577,907 | 95.46 

1950 132,509 25,434,000 45,439,000 5.97 29,734 46,248 49 2,469,969 4,570,034) 54,95 1,366,111 1,334,455 | 95.44 
Northwest 229,269] 156,911,000] 209,943,000] 7..74 439,353 377,040 | 939,327] 16,853,101 27,997,624 60,19 | 3,584,119 3,519,211 | 98,62 

1950 247,370] 166,963,000] 253,499,000] 65,36 553,679 | 615,299 [2,121,382) 19,297,2 32,517,774 59.34 | 5,297,466) 4,855,945] 99.22 
Trans Pac, 45,827 5,815,000 11,155,000] 52,13 3,627 62 6,653 452,995 1,053,907 42.98 398,397 323,612) 99.9% 

1950 30,449 3,337,000 74447,000 | 51,52 ‘ 226 3,822 302, 461 537,682] 51,47 265,005 217, 809 | 100,00 
TWA 559,961] 421,302,000] 510,913,000] 82,46] 2,463,823 |1,492,655 13,393,104] 47,910,272 | 68,306,504) 70.14 | 12,538,997] 13,604,699 | 91.44 

1950 £45,512] 331,210,000] 463,243,000] 70.75] 2,163,512 |1,620,766 13,547,936] 39,120,510 | 59,831,053] 65.38 | 12,250,937] 12,0,0,564 | 99.42 
United 249,230] 523,069,000] 661,293,000] 79.10] 4,505,221 |2,220,691 [5,183,659] 62,015,720 97,313,329] 63.40 | 16,610,408] 16,313,490] 99.54 

1950 760,567] 431,685,000 556,000,000] 77,64] 2,977,653 |2,212,518 [3,001,046] 54,602,144 84,111, 55H 64.92 | 14,372,724] 13,813,509 | 99.83 
Western * # 135,126 51,996,000 75,005,000] 69, 455456 34,193 | 113,056] 5,410,447 +966, 727] 67.91 1,966,210] 2,415,825 | 79.42 

1950 153,371 59,901,000 94,416,000] 63.44 233,853 135,482 | 203,360 6,293,817 10,123,943] 62,17 2,413,02 2,349,686 | 99.29 
TOTALS 5,897,353 | 2,342,937,000] 3,973,335,000] 71.55] 14,591,539 [3,590,355 23,942,766) 321,008,562 526 443,420 60.98 92,266,194 ? 742,213 97.56 

1950 1.2693, 398 | 2,237,952,000] 3,359,611,000] 66.62] 10,304,267 19,177,236 [90,440,932] 266,471,758 | 442,734,957] 60.19 | 37,525,692] 84,717,440 | 99,30 

* Uperatious of Westerq and its subsidiary, Inland, snould be considgred as cogsolidated, alfnougn report are f}led separst@ly af sown mere, 
** Figurep do not include operations off local vice segmint (route 106) awardéd McA by CAB in the Parkes Bir Lings Investigation Case, Firures 
coverihg operations @f route 106 arq@ carri@i separately jon locel service airjines summary pheets. 
*** Includps air parce) post. 
@ WAL meboanice strike From July 27 tq Augued 1?, 195). 
bOTR: | Figures inc lude botn scnedu lad and don-scneduled joperations 


















































Domestic Traffic Still Gains; Up 20.4% 


CONTINUED upswing in domes- 

tic scheduled trunk airline pas- 
senger traffic in the third quarter this 
year has kept pace with the boom that 
prevailed during the first six months of 
the year. According to reports filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, July-August- 
September increases were registered by 
the carriers in all categories of traffic 
except express and freight. Gains over 
the same 1950 period were 25.6% in 
total number of revenue passengers, 
27% in revenue passenger-miles, 35% 
in mail ton-miles, and 20.4% in total 
revenue ton-miles. 


DECEMBER 
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1951 


Passenger traffic volume one fourth 
greater than 1950 figures amounted to 
1,203,955 more passengers carried and 
an additional 604,985,000 revenue pas- 
senger-miles. The trunklines carried 
5,897,353 revenue passengers a total of 
2,842,937,000 revenue passenger-miles 
in the 195] third quarter, as compared 
with 4,693,398 passengers flying 2,- 
237,952,000 miles in the same period 
a year ago. Available seat-miles were 
up 18.2% and the average passenger 
load factor was 71.55%. This was a 
gain of 7.4% over the 66.61% load 
factor averaged last year. 





Mail also continued upward with ton- 
miles totaling 14,591,539 as against 
10,804,267. But the total freight ton 
miles flown by the group during the 
third quarter of 1951 came to only 
23,942,766, off 21.3% or 6,498,166 less 
than the 30,440,932 freight ton-miles 
registered a year ago. Express ton-mile 
figure was down 6.3%. Total ton- 
miles of revenue traffic was 321,008,662 
over the 1950 third quarter figure of 
266,471,758 and revenue plane-miles 
flown came to 98,266,194, a gain of 


12.2% over 87,525,692 reported for 
the three months last year. 
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9 Month’s Domestic Financial and Traffic Results 


Total Net Revenue Revenue 
Operating Revenue Operating Income Plane Miles Passenger Miles 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 























cccdiscedncddcees $116,431,417 $81,960,219 $26,679,653 $13,933,917 54,707,685 42,649,358 1,840,059,000 1,263,839,000 
Mvemt oo cccccece nocseds - 13,210,983 11,502,109 2,163,628 1,378,980 8,781,165 8,405,204 201,181,000 158,980,000 






































GOMORE oon ccccccvesccccses 29,237,063 21,487,283 2,942,392 1,532,155 19,262,033 15,696,986 466,681,000 308,433,000 
COREMMOAM =. ncn cccccceces 749,304 619,855 95,374 —15,593 465,200 423,762 5,816,000 4,600,000 
OD DD cccicvccccrvece oes 8,540,590 6,550,986 605,219 435,865 6,198,570 5,507,984 122,420,000 84,351,000 
CameMIM) oi ceccccccsscccess 3,765,777 3,113,852 72,807 —321,081 2,912,520 2,576,348 47,151,000 37,184,000 
Continental ............-. 5,705,310 4,513,424 665,718 199,615 5,011,564 4,357,258 79,319,000 53,682,000 
BIBER oc cde ceccvsvcvceseees 18,790,315 13,950,519 3,513,402 1,574,203 12,483,261 10,821,103 305,592,000 209,648,000 
errr rrr rrr re 72,024,577 57,542,847 14,083,163 5,618,601 42,516,422 39,657,761 1,199,424,000 916,695,000 
MaWOMAR cs cccccsccccs oe 2,705,314 2,716,681 —37,505 107,005 2,443,613 2,296,841 34,206,000 34,084,000 
BRIRMS EG  cccccccccscccese 2,044,456* 2,321,016 254,605* 404,152 2,074,855 2,350,961 29,611,000 27,164,000 
BBOA ST nccccccccccccsecees 6,616,833 5,925,789 487,079 460,935 6,376,431 6,376,638 $1,200,000 76,821,000 
. eutnedantanedimeetnenainines — 
WatteMah .cccccccccscccecs 19,407,195 12,287,613 4,360,967 1,672,196 11,408,325 8,734,463 304,317,000 185,627,000 
Northeast .......--seeeee: 5,017,708* 4,809,902 482,452* 127,780 3,661,895 3,157,052 67,968,000 53,590,000 
Northwest oc ccccccccees 24,392,358 24,491,995 941,783 —3,979,758 9,323,219 15,477,862 352,384,000 402,913,000 
Trans Pacific ............ 954,638 637,488 —48,448 —36,755 926,466 638,061 12,468,000 8,921,000 
THB cccvcoccccesceccesces 71,673,571 52,759,210 8,508,422 5,085,407 37,019,038 34,142,431 1,139,869,000 814,566,000 
WENNER § cc ccc ce cccccvcecs 82,447,044 70,093,405 14,331,351 9,220,401 43,038,852 40,223,436 1,297,590,000 1,052,202,000 
Western ff ....--ecceeeeee 8,466,179* 8,470,468 1,431,645* 962,389 6,320,306 6,599,519 164,828,000 146,527,000 
TOTALS ....20-cecereccees $492,180,632 $385,736,661 $81,533,707 $38,360,414 274,931,420 250,093,028 7,762,084,000 5,839,827 ,000 


* Figures are through August, 1951 only. 

+ Operations of Western and its subsidiary, Inland, should be considered as consolidated, although reports are filed with CAB sep- 
arately as shown here. 

t Figures do not include operations of local service segment (route 106) awarded MCA by CAB in the Parks Air Lines Investiga- 
tion Case. Figures covering operations of route 106 are carried separately on local services airlines summary sheets 

§ UAL pilot strike from June 19 to June 29, 1951. 

{ WAL mechanics strike from July 27 to August 12, 1951. 

NOTE: Figures include both scheduled and non-scheduled operations. 
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Tucson Airport to Stop 
Non-Aviation Activities 


Non-aeronautical enterprises at Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Municipal Airport have been 
given notice to vacate following an- 
nouncement of the recent contract to 
Grand Central Aircraft Co. for modi- 
fication of Boeing B-47 jet bombers at 
the field. The possibility that some civil 
air operations may have to be trans- 
ferred to new locations is being in- 
vestigated. 

The B-47 modification will require 
installation of a new 12,000-foot run- 
way, and plans have been announced 
to increase hangar space from 700,000 
square feet to around 2,100,000 square 
feet. Construction of the runway is 
scheduled to start by January 1. First 
B-47s to be modified are expected in 
Tucson before the end of the year. 
The B-47 refinement program will be 
dovetailed with Grand Central’s cur- 
rent B-29 modification work at Tucson. 
Grand Central’s current hiring rate of 
150 workers weekly at Tucson will be 
stepped up to more than 250 per week. 





CAA Aircraft 
Specification Changes 





Beech model Army AT-11 (Navy SNB- 
1) is now approved with installation of 
Hamilton Standard propeller blades 
6101A-21S or 6101A-22S, according to 
CAA Specification A-2-582, Revision 3. 

Piper J3C Series, Model PA-11 aircraft 
are approved with the Lycoming 0-235-C 
engine. This 100-hp installation is ap- 
proved with either a Sensenich fixed- 
pitch metal prop, model M76AM-2 or a 
McCauley fixed-pitch metal prop, model 
1C90-LM7249, according to Specification 
A-691, Revision 17. 

Piper PA-20 landplane, and skiplane 
models are approved with a static rpm 
of not over 2290, and not under 2270 
rpm, with the Lycoming 0-235-C1 engine 
only. When this 115 hp engine is in- 
Stalled, a note is added in the specifica- 
tions which states that “Seaplane fin, 
P/N 11030-3, required only on Model 
PA-20S “115” with Lycoming 0-235-Cl 
engine.” Also, with this engine Sensen- 
ich prop Hub CS-2FM6-1 is approved 
with the blade pitch setting at % radius 
(28.5 in. station): low 11.8° high 15.3°. 
See Specification 1A4, Revision 8. 

Bellanca aircraft, model 14-19 series 
now are approved with main wing tanks 
of 40 gallons capacity and auxiliary 
tanks, one carrying 14 gallons and an- 
other 18.5 gallons. Eligible only when 
installed in accordance with Bellanca 
Dwegs. Nos. 18207 and 18199 and with 
revision of the airplane flight manual. 
Additional placards are required on the 
fuel tank selectors to indicate amounts 
of fuel and cautions as to use in flight, 
or when not in use. This 14-19 series 
Bellanca is also approved with an ad- 
ditional tail wheel assembly Maule Hub 
and Axle Model SFS-P8 General Tire 
8.00 SC per Bellanca Dwg. 18222. See 
CAA Aircraft Specification 1A3, Revision 
11. 
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Airport News Digest 





Helsinki Readies for Olympics: Construction on the Hel- 
sinki Municipal Airport, which is being built to comply with ICAO Class | 
requirements, is being rushed to completion so that its facilities will be 
available for the summer Olympic Games beginning in Finland this July. 
Built at a cost of 1,400,000,000 Finnish marks ($6,020,000 at the official rate), 
the new airport will have runways able to accommodate the expected four- 
engine airliners bringing visitors to the Games. Present Helsinki airport can- 
not handle airplanes larger than the twin-engined 32,000-pound Saab Scandia. 

Main runway (NE/SW) is 6,562 feet long and 193 feet wide. Second 
major runway now in process of completion is 4,921 feet long and 193 feet 
wide. A 241-foot temporary administration building to accommodate the 
influx of Olympic visitors is to be built, with nine gate positions im- 
mediately scheduled as part of an ultimate 18. The big new airport is 
located on a good highway approximately 30 minutes from the heart of 


Helsinki. 


Airports as Recreation Centers: Maintenance and Operations 
Branch of the CAA Office of Airports is surveying recreational facilities at 
public civil airports, with a view to attracting to airports a wider range of 
people. Emphasized in the survey are airports whose recreational facilities 
have become a real part of the community. In reports from the CAA Airport 
Management Consultants, there is being shown an increased interest in 
development of better airport facilities for recreation. CAA says that 
airport owners are looking for ways in which these facilities have been 
developed and put to profitable use at other airports. In addition to 
restaurants and other concessions, there are being introduced tennis courts, 
baseball diamonds, swimming pools and golf for the pleasure not only of 
people interested in flying but the non-flying public as well. 


RUNWAYS, OTHER PAVING 


® Authorization to begin construction of a runway and taxiway system for 
the new Wichita (Kans.) Municipal Airport has been granted by the 
Office of Aviation Defense Requirements to the Wichita Board of Park 
Commissioners. Estimated cost of the proposed construction is $4,217,571. 
® Construction and improvement of runways, taxiways, apron, and lighting 
at O'Hare Field, Chicago, will be begun before July of this year. A CAA 
allotment of $410,000 will be matched by state funds to pay for the new 
construction. 

® An estimated $300,000 improvement project consisting of extension of a 
runway and renovation of runway and landing lights has been undertaken 
at the Augusta (Me.) Airport. 

® Municipal Airport at Flagstaff, Ariz, has begun a runway improvement 
program scheduled for comp'etion in two months. 

*Contract amounting to $272,060.75 has been awarded for runway extension 
at the Columbus (Ga.) Muskogee Airport. Cost is running about $50,000 
less than expected. 

® Funds for construction of parking aprons, taxiways, and lighting equip 
ment during fiscal 1952 at Newark (N. J.) Airport will consist of $800,000 
from CAA and $750,000 from Port of New York Authority. 


TERMINAL BUILDINGS, AREAS 


® Lockheed Air Terminal at Burbank, Calif., is constructing an addition to 
provide 3,000 square feet more lobby space plus additional counter and office 
space. 

® Low bid for general contracting on new terminal at Sioux City, Ia., was 
$279,055. Total cost of project will be $421,933. 

® Construction has been started on a $25,000 baggage room addition at 
Washington National Airport. 

® New administration building at North Platte, Nebr., is about ready for 
occupancy. 

® Office of Aviation Defense Requirements has authorized construction of 
a $400,000 terminal building and control tower at Bishop Field, Flint, 
Michigan. 
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A TURBOPROP (left) in a single-engined lightplane, and a ducted-fan turbine (right), wing-mounted for twin-engined planes. 


Jet Power Predicted for Personal Planes 


Low-price Turbomeca-powered craft would be 60% 
faster, with improved visibility, weight, safety. 


1 day is not far off when turbine 
power may be applied to personal 
aircraft, according to an executive of a 
company which is developing a series of 
low-powered turbine engines. 

Carl Bachle, vice president of Con- 
tinental Aviation Engineering Corp, 
which is working on a series of tur- 
bines obtained under license from the 
French Société Turbomeca, had no defi- 
nite estimate as to when turbines will 
be available for light planes, since mili- 
tary use of low-powered turbines will 
precede commercial application, but he 
said that a start has been made on the 
project and the goal is definitely attain- 
able. 

Further, he added, the cost of apply- 
ing turbine power to personal aircraft 
will not be prohibitive. Bachle estimates 
that turbine powerplants can be made 
available to light aircraft at a cost per 
horsepower at least equal to, and pos- 
sibly lower than, that of current piston 
engines. 


Best for Four-Seaters 


Continental believes that the utility- 
type personal plane, such as the four- 
place executive plane, offers the most 
logical market for small turbines. For 
such planes, in the 200 to 400 miles-per- 
hour speed class, the turbine offers these 
advantages over the piston engine: 

* A 60% increase in speed. 

* Increased comfort by eliminating en- 
gine noise and vibration. 

* Better visibility. 

* Cabin pressurization without addi- 
tional equipment, by bleeding air 
from the turbine. 

© Weight saving by lower weight of the 
engine itself and also by lower land- 
ing gear structure, if the turbine is 
of the propellerless variety. 

® Added safety through greater point- 

to-point speed. 

For the four-place plane, Bachle favors 
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the use of a ducted-fan type of engine, 
such as the 790-pound-thrust Aspin 
which Continental is developing. The 
ducted fan is similar to the turboprop 
engine, except that, instead of driving 
a propeller, the turbine drives an in- 
ternal fan which develops thrust with- 
out driving the air through the engine 
proper, thereby affording a very low 
rate of fuel consumption. 

Here is a comparison between ducted 
fan engines and present-day piston types 
as applied to the four-place aircraft: 


Ducted 
Piston t Fan 
Engine Engine 
Cruise speed 170 270 270 
(mph) 
Cruise range 680 680 680 
(miles) 
Miles 
per gallon 18 42 5.8 
Aircraft weight 1625 3400 1625 
(pounds) 
Powerplant weight 600 1400 300 
(pounds) 
Takeoff horsepower 200 900 450 
Fuel weight 230 970 700 
(pounds) 
Cost of aircraft $18,000 $50,000 $22,000 





+ Piston engine requirements to duplicate 
ducted-fan performance. 


The advantages of the ducted fan are 
obvious from the above. Although the 
ducted fan requires 470 pounds more 
fuel weight to make the same range, 
300 pounds of this is offset in engine 
weight. And, although the ducted fan 
suffers in miles-per-gallon comparison 
with present-day piston engines, remem- 
ber the 100-mph cruise speed advantage 
and the fact that to match this speed 
the piston engine would actually burn 
more fuel than the turbine. 

The turboprop, or shaft turbine, may 
also be applied to light, fixed-wing 
planes, to helicopters, or to converti- 
planes. In the case of fixed-wing planes, 
the shaft turbine offers mainly increased 
cruising speed. In helicopters and con- 
vertiplanes, the practical result is greater 


payload and space saving, permitting 
larger cargo holds and increased range. 
Continental is also working on an en- 
gine in this category, the Arouste I, 
which develops 280 hp plus a jet ex- 
haust thrust of 46 pounds, which at 
300 mph corresponds to a 13% power 
increase. Fuel consumption rate of the 
Artouste is only 1.02 pounds per horse- 
power per hour. 


Bled, then Compressed 


Another engine type developed by 
Continental is the air-bleed turbine, 
which performs its useful work by ex- 
tracting air from the turbine and chan- 
neling it in the form of compressed air. 

A particular application of this type 
of engine would be on the helicopter, 
where air could be channeled to the rotor 
tip and then directed rearward to give 
jet thrust. Continental’s entry in this 
field is the Palouste I, a compressed air 
generator which has a delivery capacity 
of 2.3 pounds of air per second at 50 
pounds per square inch absolute delivery 
pressure. 


Continental has another type in its 
series of French-licensed engines—the 
Marbore II, a pure jet type. 

This is an engine for high-speed ap- 
plications, Bachle says, and does not 
offer much potential in the personal 
plane speed range (100 to 400 mph) be- 
cause of its low propulsive efficiency at 
these speeds. The company feels that it 
will be used as booster power for trans- 
port planes. 

All of Continental’s small turbine en- 
gines are essentially the same engine 
with various features added. Their com- 
mon features are single-stage, centrifu- 
gal compressors of 34, compression 
ratio, annular combustors of extreme 
compactness and high efficiency, and 
axial flow turbines having one stage in 
the case of the jets and two in the case 
of shaft turbines. These engines, in ad- 
vanced development, have been run- 
ning in France for some time. 
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“Feet: TIME-SAVING | 


KEEPS PLANES ON SCHEDULE BY ELIMINATING 
HIT AND MISS TROUBLE SHOOTING 


Even before the wheels touch the runway, the igni- 

tion fault has been pin-pointed and a maintenance 
; crew stands by to make a fast repair. Minutes later 
the ship departs on schedule. The fast, certain repair 
job was possible because the trouble shooting was 
done in flight, by the operator of a Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer. While making a routine check of several 
plugs the scope reading showed a trouble pattern. 
The operator quickly analyzed the location and 
seriousness of the trouble and the word was radioed 
. ahead. Meanwhile, the pilot reduced power of the 


































malfunctioning engine to cool it in flight and ready 
it for maintenance. Just such a case as this is the 
reason why one airline has reduced turn-around time The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
by 18% with the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It can or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
do the same for you and much more besides. high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
Write us for free literature concerning it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 
screen . . . yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. 
Sendiv SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION OF =p 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK png pets 
Export Sales: Bendix Int ti I Division, 72 Fifth Avenve, New York 11, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California * Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
o Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin © 582 Market Street, San Franci 4, California 
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The Washington View 








By Vera Foster 





QUESTION that many operators of flight schools, flying services and repair 
stations are asking these days, as the military eyes large municipal fields and 
ex-military fields with increasing interest, is “Will I have to move out?” 

The answer was “Yes” for two Wichita fixed base operators, Harte Flying 
Service and C & H Air Service, who are preparing to vacate hangar space at 
Wichita Municipal Airport. This move, being made at the request of the govern- 
ment, will make the field available to the Air Force as a B-47 training base. 

Other operators may find their answer in the policy recently published by 
the Airport Use Panel. The Panel states that exclusive military use of a field will 
be granted when extra hazardous conditions, saturation of airspace, lack of 
security, or impaired efficiency could result from joint military-civil use of an 


airport. 
° 


NAA’s appointment of Don Webster to act as their general 
manager on a full-time basis is a big forward step for civil aviation. 
Much has been done for civil aviation here in Washington in the past 
couple of years by the representatives of such national organizations. The 
industry owes such gentlemen a solid vote of thanks for their work in 
bringing the significance of civil flying to the attention of the appropriate 
military officials and government agencies. Webster should make a 
valuable addition to this hard working corps. 

« 


Coming up is that wonderful excuse to spend a few days in Florida’s 
perfect climate, the annual Miami Air Show. As signs at every airport tell us, 
it’s scheduled for January 5th and 6th at the Opa Locka airport. 

It will be interesting to note how the program will be affected by CAA’s 
recent ban of several standard airshow acts. Here’s betting that the show and 
the annual air tour to Cuba will surmount all difficulties and be well worth 
the trip South. 


A new job for aerial applicator aircraft has turned up, out in 
Oregon, where denuded state forest land will be baited for rodent control 
before seeding. 


The fixed base operator’s ability to turn a hand to a variety of business 
services is a valuable national asset, Charles F. Horne, CAA’s administrator told 
NATA members at their national convention recently. 

Most of the “self-seeking opportunists” of GI flight training days are now 
gone, Horne pointed out. He commended surviving operators on their ingenuity 
in staying in business. 

Even in a national military emergency, civil aviation will survive, the ad- 
ministrator believes, because of the establishment of ADIZ zones, identifica- 
tion cards, approvals of materials for 3500 planes, and aviation’s now recognized 


role in civil defense programs. 
+ 


Recent revision of the private pilot flight tests and written ex- 
aminations, which call for more cross-country maneuvers and improved 
flight techniques, was based on a CAA analysis of accidents involving 
private pilots for 1948-1949. CAA says that the tests show “an urgent 
need for revision of standards of aeronautical knowledge, experience, 
and skill” on the part of private pilots. Seventy-six per cent of the acci- 
dents involved pilots with 51 to 300 hours, and errors were particularly 
notable in cross-country flying. It’s clear CAA gave some real thought to 
the flight test changes. Let’s hope they'll help reduce accidents. 





(Continued from Page 8) 

omitted any reference to SABENA. 

GEORGE HERRICK, 
SABENA Belgian Air Lines, 
New York 


(All apologies to SABENA. The omis- 
sion was purely an oversight as Sabena’s 
extensive operations in Germany are 
well known and Sabena will be an im- 
portant factor in future German traffic 
rights.—Ed.) 


Seconds, Not Minutes 


To the Editor: 

You picked up our news release on the 
new Eclipse-Pioneer Jet Engine Starter. 
However . . . we were misquoted with 
respect to the starting time. You reported 
the unit as needing “only 34 minutes to 
get the engine up to 2000 rpm.” This 
statement should have read that it re- 
quires “only 3% seconds to get the en- 
gine up to 2000 rpm.” 

As you undoubtedly are aware, they 
have been having a lot of difficulty, par- 
ticularly in the theaters of operation, 
with getting jet engines started rapidly. 
This starter of ours seems to have solved 
the problem and we think that perhaps 
the correction is important enough to 
Air Force operations that a correction 
to the starting time might be important. 

CLARK SMITH 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Teterboro, N. J. 
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New Uniform for Instructors 


EVERLY E. HOWARD (above) of Spence Field, Moul- 
trie, Ga., winner of numerous international precision 
flying competitions, mode!s the new uniform which will 
be standard attire for instructors in USAF contract basic 
flight schools. The new uniform, lighter than the Navy's 
blue and darker than the Air Force’s, was chosen by Aero- 
nautical Training Society's Uniform Standardization Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Howard is chairman. For dress wear, 
white shirts and black ties will be worn, but on the flight 
line and in classrooms, blue shirts and ties are called for. 
The Eisenhower jacket has hidden buttons, bi-swing back, 
and quilted front with two inside pockets. There’s a special 
gimmick: that keeps jacket and slacks from parting com- 
pany when the wearer gets into and out of planes or bends 
over. 
New uniforms will be seen first at Tucson, Ariz.; Bartow, 
Fla.; Bainbridge and Moultrie, Ga.; Malden, Mo.; Kinston, 
N. C.; and Hondo, Tex., where cadet training is in progress. 


A Shot in the ‘Dark’ 


ARLY one morning last winter, five miles above the 

Gulf of Mexico, a bomber approaching the continental 
United States was intercepted by a Lockheed F-94 which 
put three bursts into its left inboard engine. The bomber 
exploded and crashed into the ocean—miles short of its 
landfall. This test of the nation’s coastal defense marked the 
first time any plane has ever been shot down without the 
pilot of the attacking plane seeing his target. 

The bomber was a war-weary B-17, unmanned and con- 
trolled by radio, but the pilot of the F-94 took off, tracked, 
and destroyed the drone with his canopy bubble completely 
covered with a hood. Here’s how it happened: 

When the B-17 was first spotted by a Gulf coast radar 
station. the radar man immediately notified a fighter squad- 
ron at Eglin Air Force Base near Tallahassee, Fla. Pilot 
Ralph Williams, flying a hooded fighter, was given an 
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altitude of 30,000 ft. to maintain and was told the bearing 
of his target by Ground Control Intercept. Completely 
on instruments, Williams swung his plane to target course 
as his radar operator, George West, adjusted the rear-cock 
pit radar receiver. Then GCI ordered a slight change of 
course and a 3,000-ft. increase in altitude. “Target will 
be in your radar range in six minutes,” the radio crackled. 

On his own radar scope, Williams now saw a small dot 
swinging across the bright green bullseye. This was the 
attacking bomber, visible only to the electronic eye. Maneu 
vering his fighter so that the dot stood squarely on the 
bullseye, Williams watched it “grow” until it reached a 
size indicating it was within gun range. Then he tripped 
the trigger on his control column, firing a long blast from 
his four machine guns, finally pulling his fighter up into 
a wrenching climb to avoid collision with the bomber he 
knew was in front of him but which he could not see. As 
the B-17 staggered under the initial assault, the fighter 
turned and came in for two more runs. Then the bomber, 
its left engines already flaming as a result of the first ac- 
curate burst, apparently disintegrated in midair as the fuel 
tanks exploded. It dropped in bits and pieces into the sea 
below. 


Alertness—Plus 


WO airline pilots—Francis Robinson of Northeast Air 

lines and Clark Willard of Colonial Airlines—were 
talking to each other by telephone from their St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. homes recently, when they happened to notice a light 
plane circling the area and violently blinking its lights. The 
blinking lights were noticed by other residents of the area, 
but none except Robinson and Willard knew that this was 
a signal of an airplane in distress. St. Johnsbury and the 
surrounding area were blanketed at the time with snow, 
rain, fog, and the darkness of a late winter afternoon. 

In the 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Partridge, and their infant daughter. 
They had been visiting relatives at Derby Line, near the 
Canadian border, and had taken off from Newport for a 
short hop to the Barre-Montpelier Airport. Lost in the 
swirling snowstorm, they were flying half on instruments 
and looking desperately for a place to land when they 
spotted St. Johnsbury below them. 


circling plane were a Fort Worth, Tex. couple, 


As soon as they noticed the distress signal from the low 
flying lightplane, Robinson started for the airport in his car 
while Willard set out to alert the local police. Soon he had 
contacted William E. Burgess, St. Johnsbury Chief of Police 
and also a pilot. Meanwhile, at the airport Robinson turned 
on all the hangar lights to serve as airport marker and then 
used the lights of a Vultee airplase parked near the hangar 
to guide the Partridge plane to the runway. 

It was discovered later that as soon as the hangar lights 
went on, Partridge, who wzs somewhat familiar with the 
area from previous flights in that vicinity, became oriented. 
In a few minutes, Police Chief Burgess and Willard arrived 
with a large red blinker light taken from the police station. 

The Partridge plane landed safely with no harm done at 
all except for the unnerving of the occupants, whose long 
search for a port in a storm was made considerably shorter 
by the two alert airline pilots and the chiet of police. 
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fa tel ON R$ PUMPS 


for its fleet of SUPER DC-3's 


“The performance and 
exceptionally low over- 
haul costs of Vickers 
Pumps on our fleet of 
DC-4’s” 


—Capital Airlines 


The superior performance record of Vickers Constant 
Displacement Piston Type Pumps on their twenty-five 
DC-4’s is the reason why Capital Airlines specified 
these Vickers Pumps for their new fleet of Super DC-3’s. 


Important among the characteristics of these Vickers 


Pumps are: (1) exceptionally high volumetric and over- 


Vickers Model PF17-3911 Constant 
Displacement Piston Type Pump 


all efficiency, (2) very low weight per horsepower, 
(3) outstanding dependability and unusually long life. 
Other significant considerations were the importance of 


standardization and low overhaul costs. 


Ask for Bulletin A5200, "The Most Complete Line of 


Hydraulic Equipment for Aircraft." 


MickERs Incorporated ~ 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. + DETROIT 32, MICH, 


Division of The Sperry Corporation 


4136 


ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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Paul F. Steiner 

Civil Aeronautics Admin. 
Washington, D. C. 
December I, 


B. “Mike” Corrigan 
The Texas Company 
at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
December 1!7, 1947 


R. “Rio” Oza 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 


K. H. Soonawalla 
Air India, Ltd. 

at Teterbéro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 
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R. D. "Dan" Mahaney 
Civil Aeronautics Admin. 
Washington, D. C. 
December |!, 1947 


E. A. Schokman 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 


K. V.. Thakur 

Air India, Ltd. 

at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 


V. N. Shirodkar 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 
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W. J. “Bill” Hines 
Trans World Airline 
at Wood-Ridge, N. J. 
December 12, 1947 


Frederick De Souza 
Air India, Ltd. 

at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 


F. C. Gomes 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 3!, 1947 


N. R. Mucadum 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 3!, 1947 


Candid snapshots from the famous collection of Kenneth 





F. W. “Ted” Lochner 
Eastern Air Lines 

at Wood-Ridge, N. J 
December 1|2, 1947 


K. Vishvanath 
Air India, Ltd. 
at Teterboro, N. J 
December 31, 1947 


F. S. Mehta 

Air India, Ltd. 

at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 


E. Jamall 

Air India, Ltd. 

at Teterboro, N. J. 
December 31, 1947 
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Dick Kirschbaum 
Newark Evening News 
Newark-Miami 
January 8, 1948 


Rex Bassett (QB) 
Rex, Bassett, Inc. 
at Miami, Florida 
January 9, 1948 


David V. ‘Deacon" Mills 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 
at Miami, Florida 

January 10, 1948 
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A. C. "Chick" Kennedy 
Aircraft Service Corp. 
Miami, Florida 

January 12, 1948 











Norman J. Godfrey 
aboard EAL Connie 
Newark-Miami 
January 8, 1948 








A. R. “Art Sprott (OB) 
at Columbus Hotel 
Miami, Florida 

January 9, 1948 





M. R. “Mickey” Cochrane 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

at Miami Springs, Fla. 
January Il, 1948 


A. R. "Art" Kennedy 
Aircraft Service Corp. 
Miami, Florida 
January 12, 1948 





Betty Pearce 
Eastern Air Lines 
Miami, Florida 
January 9, 1948 


un 


Julius L. Gresham (08) 
Daytona Beach Airport 
at Miami, Florida 
January 9, 1948 





Brown 


A. G. “Shaky” 
Eastern Air Lines 
at Miami Springs, Fla 


January II, 1948 


M. C. "Steve" Wedge (8) 
National Airlines 

Miami, Florida 

January 13, 1948 
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Yvonne Benjamin 
Eastern Air Lines 
Miami, Florida 
January 9, 1948 


W. B. “Bill” Blaufuss (OB) 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
at Miami, Florida 

January 10, 1948 





Frances Doris 
Eastern Air Lines 
Miami. Florida 
January 12, 1948 


S. E. “Woody” Stultz 
Stultz Wheel Aligning : 
Miami, Florida ; 
January 13, 1948 
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mame and address. 


fied-type advertising. 
Classified Ad 








Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included 


Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 88.50 per inch; more than 30 inches. 
$8.00; more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days prececing publication date. Address all correspondence to 
Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 


vertising 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 


lieu of ad 








HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—College gradu- 
ate. Engineering Degree. Manufacturing and 
Aircraft Experience. Employment in Oak- 
tand area. Salary open. Box 743, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Young and Aggressive anew 
PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Needed at Once 


By Leading Local Service Airline 
New York Area 


Box 740, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 
16025 Vermont Ave. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


ENGINEERING 
SPECIALISTS 


OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME ASSO- 
CIATED WITH THE DESIGN OF THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST SUPERSONIC 
TEST FACILITIES. 


Transfers to Operational Phase Avail- 
able At Later Date. 


IMMEDIATE POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
FOR AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS OR 
PHYSICISTS WITH SOME BACK- 
GROUND IN TRANSONICS, SUPER- 
SONICS, OR HYPERSONICS. 





Positions Also Available for Mechanical, 
Electrical, Structural, and Instrumenta- 
tion Engineers. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Established 1928 
915 Olive Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 











ATR PILOT, 11 yrs. experience, 5600 hrs., 
5100 Multi-Engine, last 5!2 yrs. Whelan Drug 
Twin Beech, Excellent references. John Dun- 
ham, 446 Hasbrook Blvd., Ordell, N. J. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTANT to be in charge 
Revenue Accounting Section of Local Serv- 
ice Airline. Previous airline experience de- 
sired. Box 738, AMERICAN AVIATION Maga- 
zine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 





Put this space to work for You 


Get top dollar results with 
the American Aviation 
Bulletin Board 

















PILOT MECHANIC 


For employment in eastern U. 8S. with 
major oil company. Desired qualifications 
are: Age: 21-35; Education: High school 
graduate; C.A.A. Ratings: Commercial Pilot, 
Single and Multi-engine time; 50 hours 
actual instrument time. 


Please furnish complete history in first 
letter including previous employment, mar- 
ital status, etc., and attach recent photo 
This corporation operates a fleet of air- 
planes and opportunity for advancement to 
first pilot is very favorable. 


Box 744 AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








Outstanding Opportunities 
Now Available At: 


BELL Conroration 
Pioneer Helicopter Manufacturer 


For: 

® Instrumentation Engineers 

* Flight Test Analysts 

® Mechanical Test Laboratory 
Engineers 

® Weights Engineers 

* Power Plant Engineers 

® Transmission Designers 

® Stress Analysts 


Interesting and challenging work 
in long range helicopter develop- 
ment and production program. 
Personnel with aircraft experi- 
ence desired. 


SUBMIT COMPLETE RESUME TO: 
MANAGER, ENGINEERING 
PERSONNEL 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Helicopter Division 
P. O. Box | 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 








Mechanical 
Stress Analysts 


Unusual opportunity for imper- 
tant analytical work on HELI- 
COPTER transmission systems 


ALSO 


many openings 
for qualified 


Mechanical & Structural 
DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
CHECKERS 
LOFTSMEN 


Send detailed resume to 
Personnel Manager 


KAMAN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 














BELL Coneoration 
Pioneer Hulicopter Manufacturer 


Offers 


IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR QUALIFIED 
AIRCRAFT PERSONNEL 


* Chief of Laboratories 

* Materials & Process Laboratory 
Supervisor 

* Metallurgist 


Long range helicopter develop- 
ment and production program 
offers excellent opportunities for 
outstanding and experienced 
men. 


SUBMIT COMPLETE RESUME TO: 
MANAGER, ENGINEERING 


PERSONNEL 
BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Helicopter Division 
P. O. Box | 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 
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There’s more to a job 
at Lockheed than cich+ 
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AIRCAR 


AIR CARRIER SERVICE CORPORATION 


Offers 


FOR SALE 


TWO C47A AIRCRAFT 


(Twenty One Seat Deluxe Interior) 


ONE C47A AIRCRAFT 


(Combination Cargo-Passenger 20 Removable Seats) 


ONE C47A AIRCRAFT 


(Special Conversion to DC 3C) 


All aircraft have been continuously maintained in ex- 
cellent operating condition by one of the leading inter- 
national airlines 


Radio aids include standard communications, naviga- 
tional radio, command transmitters, radio-altimeters, 
landing aids and V. H. F.—plus ILS for the DC 3C. 


Free and clear titles to the above aircraft are held by 
the New York Carwheel Company, Aircraft Division of 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania and Air Carrier Service Cor- 
poration of 1744 G Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For further details and inspection contact by telegram 
“Aircar Washington.” By telephone contact Executive 
5350; Mr. Thomas Sim, Director of Sales, Air Carrier 
Service Corporation. 








| 








FOR SALE 





AIRPORT CONTROL RADIOS 
Hear airplane and ground communications 
at your local airline airport. Monitoradio 
covers 107-134 MC, AC-DC table model- 
Plastic case. Mail $9.50 with order, balance 
of $40.00 C.O.D. 
PAUL RENNARD, Airport 
Fra m, Penna, 





FOR SALE 
Lockheed Lodestar Wing Panels, brand 
new, in original crates. Guaranteed free of 
rust or corrosion. $1,500 each, F.O.B. Harris- 
burg, Penna. 
STINSON FIELD AIRCRAFT, 
6013 Mission Road, San Antonio, Texas 








P & W 1830 
LOW TIME ENGINES 


Large quantity being disassembled for 
parts. Logs available for inspection. 
AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORPORATION 
801 Ring Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 





GENERAL 
WANTED—RADIO SURPLUS 


T-47A/ART-13, ARC-1, ARC-3, APR4 
TS-34 URGENTLY NEEDED! 
Telephone WAlnut 1662 for quick action, if 
you can supply any of the above. We also 
buy: APR-|, APT-5A, BC-348, BC-22!. All ‘'TS-" 
Equipment, Microwave items, Laboratory 
Equipment, Manuals, Tubes, Parts, Wire & 

Cable, etc. 
ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
434 Patterson Road Dayton 9%, Ohio 

















WANWED — AIRCRAFT PARTS 
at Ht @&hbardware Electrical parts 
Pulleys Engine parts 
Accessories és ents Instruments 
Aircraft ma of every nature 
Will purchase complete inventories or 
individual items. Send your listings 











Serving 
The Industry 
Since 1935 
WALT ST. JOHN 
Sales 


Representative & Consultant 
2752 Maplewood Drive, S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














POSITION WANTED 


Airline Captain desires position as execu- 
tive or airline pilot. ATR (2200-6600), col- 
lege graduate. 8,000 flying hours. Box 739, 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington 5, D , 





OPERATIONS EXECUTIVE 

Age 37. Graduate Mechanical and Indus- 
trial Engineer. Extensive experience in Air- 
craft Maintenance and Manufacturing, La- 
bor Relations, Procedures, Processes. Desire 
operating position or Administrative Assist- 
ant to Responsible Executive. Box 741, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 





POSITION WANTED 
Seventeen years airline experience in 
stations and operations. Also some sales 
experience. Desires position with local 
service airline. Will locate anywhere. 
Reply Box 742, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine, 1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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There’s more to a job 
at Lockheed than eight 
hours’ work a day. 
There’s the friendly 
spirit of progress—of 
getting things done— 
that makes work so 
much more stimulating. 
There’s the better life 
you live—just because 
you live in Southern 
California. There’s the 
future that offers you 
and your family security 
and advancement with 
the leader in aviation. 


oP, fi vecard tor hing ¢ MYTHOCIS: 


er future... 
thnateller place lo live 
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To Engineers with Families: 
Housing conditions are excel- 
lent in the Los Angeles area. 
More than 35,000 rental units 
are available in the Los An- 
geles area. Huge tracts for 
home ownership are under 
construction now. Thousands 
of homes have been built since 
the last war. Lockheed coun- 
selors help you get settled. 


Educational facilities also are 
excellent. The school system 
offers your children as fine an 
education as can be obtained 
anywhere. Elementary and 
high schools are conveniently 
located. Junior colleges and 
major universities abound —21 
are in the Los Angeles area. 


Better Working Conditions 


On the job, you work in an atmosphere of vigorous, 
progressive thinking. Personal initiative, new ideas 
are encouraged. Frequent conferences iron out 
problems, keep work rolling smoothly. You work 
with top men in your profession—as a member 

of the team known for leadership. 





New design ideas spring from 


spontaneous conferences such as these 


Better Living Conditions 


Every day, you get a “bonus” at Lockheed — in the 
better living conditions. The climate is beyond 
compare. Recreational opportunities are unlimited. 
Golf, fishing, the patio life at home can be 

yours 12 months a year. And your high Lockheed 
salary enables you to take full advantage 

of the climate and recreational opportunities. 


Outdoor life prevails in Southern 


if i h d 
ernie Se Lockheed also offers you: 


Generous Travel allowances * 
Outstanding Retirement Plan 
¢ Vacations with pay * Low 
cost group life, health, acci- 
dent insurance « Sick Leave 
with pay * Credit Union, for 
savings and low-cost financ- 
ing * Employees’ Recreation 
Clubs « Regular performance 
reviews, to give,you every op- 
portunity for promotion * On- 
the-job training or special 
courses of instruction when 


Better Future 

You have a future at Lockheed — not just a job. 

For Lockheed is building planes for defense, planes 
for thé world’s airlines. The planes of tomorrow are 
being designed today in Lockheed’s long-range 
development program. 

Special training courses in management and 
various phases of aeronautical engineering help 
prepare you for the future and promotion. 




















ded. 
x= WD Ask any of the 5,000 who wear 10-year pins whether — 
ee or not there’s a career and security at Lockheed. 
prepore you for promotion 
ee ee ee ee Ve ee ee nen 
; 
4 Engineering Openings: Send today for free illustrated brochure describing life and \ 


Manufacturing Engineers work at Lockheed in Southern California. Use this handy coupon. 


Manufacturing Research 


Aerodynamicists 
Aerodynamics Engineers 





Mr. M. V. Mattson, Employment Manager, Dept. AA-12 


Aircraft Design Engineers Engineers ss 
Aircraft Electrical and Redio =-—- Production Design LOCKHEED Aircraft Corporation Burbank, california 
Designers Engineers 


’ 

t 

' 

! 

! 

I 

1 Airplane Specifications 

! Engineers 

! Design Engineers 

I Lockheed will train you to 

1 be an aircraft engineer. Full 
1 pay while training. 

1 Drawing Checkers 

{ Electronics Engineers 

ry Engineering Technical Writers 
I Estimators — Plant Facilities 

1 and Equipment 

! Flight Manuals Engineers 

1 Machine and Equipment 

\ Design Engineers 


~ 
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Senior Electronics Systems 
Engineers. M.S. or Ph.D. in 
Electrical Engineering 
or Physics 

Stress Engineers and Analysts 

Tool Standards Engineers 

Weight Engineers 
Also... 

Technical Editor 
to write and review 
technical reports 

Sales Engineer 
with airline experience 

Recent Engineering Graduates 





Please send me your brochure describing life and work at 
Lockheed. 





My Name ~My Occupation 





My Street Address 





My City and State 


Aircraft experience is not necessary for a job at Lockheed. It’s your 
general engineering background — your aptitude —that counts. 
Lockheed will train you to be an aircraft engineer —at full pay. 


ee eee ee ee 
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Yugoslavia. How's about going 
to Yugoslavia with me? Just got back 
recently from this country of many na- 
tionalities that was on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain until recent times and 
is now on the west. 

It’s curious how one’s mind is made 
up to go places. This trip to Tito’s coun- 
try in the Balkans all began last April 
when I accompanied Per Backe, v.p. of 
Scandinavian Airlines System, to the 
CAB offices in the Commerce Building 
in Washington. 

In the lobby of the Commerce Bldg. 
was a small international trade fair and 
one of the booths belonged to Yugo- 
slavia. Hanging in the back of the booth 
was a big, colored poster proclaiming the 
annual International Fair to be held in 
Zagreb Sept. 15-30. 


* + ¢ 


Early Planning. 1m a sucker 
for fairs so my mind started clicking 
rapidly. The SBAC show and IATA 
meetings were to be in London in early 
September. What better than to follow 
these up with a trip to Yugoslavia? If 
they turned me down on a regular visa, 
certainly they would let me get into the 
country to see the fair. 

That was April. In July I asked my 
gal Friday, Kay Charlton, to get the ap- 
plication papers for a visa and to state 
that I wanted to go to the Zagreb fair. 
I expected a long wait and the usual 
excuses a country gives when it doesn’t 
want visitors. And I had heard plenty 
about how tough it was for foreigners, 
especially journalists, to get into Tito’s 
private territory. 

I got the surprise of my life, the first 
of many surprises about Yugoslavia. The 
embassy was delighted that I wanted to 
go to its country. The visa was granted 
swiftly. I could enter and leave at what- 
ever points I desired. I could go any- 
where and stay as long as I liked. Vari- 
ous embassy aides offered their assis- 








tance to provide information and data. 
I have never been treated more cour- 
teously in any embassy anywhere. I was 
made to feel that I was emphatically 
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and enthusiastically welcome in Yugo- 
slavia. 
+ + + 


How to Get Out. Meantime I 
picked up a couple of traveling com- 
panions who swore that they, too, wanted 
to see Yugoslavia. One was Earl Mc- 
Kaughan, president of Trans-Texas Air- 
ways. The other was Amos Culbert, v. p. 
of Northwest Airlines. We were to meet 
in Geneva, Switzerland or Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

But every time I mentioned going to 
Yugoslavia I got those skeptical looks 
from people as though I was certainly 
completely batty and there was always 
the bright crack which ran something 
like this. “We'll organize a relief com- 
mittee and try to get you out in a few 
years.” 





Before I got to Frankfurt for the take- 
off to Zagreb and Belgrade I had lost 
my two stalwart companions. Earl Mc- 
Kaughan got as far as Paris and decided 
he had pressing business in Houston. I 
was in the Amphitryon bar in Geneva 
with Johnny Davidson of TWA and some 
SAS chaps when I was called to the 
telephone. It was Culbert phoning from 
London that he had to skip back to 
Minnesota on company business and 
couldn’t go to Belgrade. 


¢ + ¢ 


Apprehension. so there I was 
with my bag half filled with candy, ny- 
lon stockings, cigars, soap, mosquito 
bombs and other assorted items which 
the well-planned traveler carries with 
him. I would forge ahead alone. 

In Frankfurt, Kim Urbye, the SAS 
manager for Germany, said “I sure wish 
I were going with you” and I think he 
meant it. He was the only one who vol- 
unteered a desire to join the expedition. 
I was beginning to wonder why I was 
doing it, myself, but I was determined 
to follow through. 

On the day of departure of Jugoslo- 
venski Aerotransport from Rhein-Main 
Airport at Frankfurt, I fortified myself 
with a couple of martinis at the Frank- 
furter Hof and Kim Urbye drove me to 
the airport. 





Last on the List. a porter met 
the car and, recognizing Urbye, asked 
if I were going SAS. I said no. He then 
said “PAA?” I said no. “TWA?” I said 
no. He continued right down the line, 
mentioning every airline that served 
Frankfurt, except the one I was going 
on. I helped the poor guy out by volun- 
teering “JAT.” He looked at me as 
though he were carrying a bag for a 
departed soul. 





Was it that bad, I thought to myself, 
but the fact that JAT and Yugoslavia 
seemed to be at the end of the world 
made me more determined than ever to 
go ahead to Belgrade. Sort of a double- 
dare. I began feeling a sense of loyalty 
to JAT already. 

JAT has a small counter in the air- 
port terminal and I found my name on 
the passenger manifest. There were to 
be about a dozen of us. A couple of 
young German gals, obviously new to 
handling airline counter service, were 
trying to get the check-in procedure 
straight. 

+ + + 


Belgrade-Bound. jars pc-3 
was sitting on the ramp down at one 
end. The 3:30 p.m. takeoff was delayed 
about 15 minutes and I had a chance 
to spend a few minutes with Nels David, 
PAA’s central region manager. Tom 
Johnson of our State Dept. sent out a 
carton of cigarettes—much appreciated. 
I had a Coke. Then the departure call 
came and Kim Urbye escorted me out 
to the plane. 

It is difficult to describe the mixed 
feelings I had as I got on the JAT DC-3. 
There was a touch of apprehension 
about flying into a country virtually sur- 
rounded by the Iron Curtain satellites. 
Suppose Tito should be assassinated 
while I was in the country? Suppose an 
invasion should come? But here I was 
entering the DC-3 and rapidly reaching 
the point of no return. 


The weather was fine. The route was 
southeast over Germany and over the 
Austrian Alps into Yugoslavia. The flight 
was almost exactly comparable to the 
old Washington-Toledo-Chicago DC-3 
trip of United, 5 hours and 15 minutes, 
but this was Frankfurt-Zagreb-Belgrade. 

My fellow passengers were a mixed 
group. Across the aisle was a British 
subject. So far as I know, there was 
only one other American, and he got 
off at Zagreb. The others were apparently 
Yugoslavs or of some other European 
origin. I took the rear double seat and 
after take-off looked over the German 
countryside until we reached some over- 
cast and climbed high on top, about 
13,000 or 14,000 feet. Several hours later, 
I saw a half-dozen mountain peaks 
sticking up above the clouds and knew 
we were about to pass over Austria. 
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new Safety 
for 
, “luxury in the sky” 


Travelers who soar at 22,000 feet in the luxury 
of Cia Mexicana de Aviacion Super DC-6’s 
enjoy greater safety with Monsanto Skydrol. 
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Skydrol, Monsanto’s fire-resistant-type 
hydraulic fluid, serves in the cabin 
superchargers of CMA’s big 50-passenger 
ships that fly the international route between 
Los Angeles, Mexico City and Havana, Cuba. 
Skydrol, which exceeds the nonflammability 
requirements of Aeronautical Material 
Specification 3150, eliminates the danger of 
fires due to broken hydraulic lines. It protects 
passengers and crews... protects 
multimillion-dollar aircraft in the air and 

on the ground. 
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Skydrol is stable... a superior lubricant . . . 
noncorrosive .. . nontoxic. Investigate the 
advantages Skydrol offers you. Write for a 
copy of the Monsanto booklet, “‘More Safety 
in the Air with Monsanto’s Skydrol.”’ 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organise 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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A Uf hy OM Turbo-Prop engines to power 


MEW USAT NAVIGATOR -BOMBARLIER TRAINER 







Allison T38 Turbo-Prop engines 
will be installed in a new version 
of the USAF T-29 Convair Navigator- 
Bombardier Trainer. 

With these lighter, more powerful turbine engines, 
the T29C will fly faster, at higher altitude and with 
increased range. Thus better training will be given 


students under conditions more closely like the 
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Builders of J35 Axial, 
J33 Centrifugal Flow Turbo-Jet Engines 
738 and 140 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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FOR THE AIRPLANES OF 


operation of modern high speed bombers. 


Here again the performance of Allison Turbo-Prop 


engines is superior to reciprocating engines. 


More power — at less weight — that’s why military 
services and aircraft manufacturers consistently are 
choosing Allison Turbo-Prop engines for their better 


airplanes of tomorrow. 
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The Flying Tiger Line's president, Robert W. 
Prescott, has urged CAB to explore moving air 
parcel post at air freight rates, claiming all- 
freight carriers could carry parcel post at 50% 
below air parcel post rates. 


Pan American World Airways has been ordered 
to establish an integrated seniority list of the 
combined PAA-American Overseas Airlines sys- 
tem, giving credit to former AOA pilots for all 
previous scheduled airline service. Similar lists 
were ordered by CAB for flight engineers, flight 
service personnel and airline mechanics. PAA 
has 60 days to make them up. Need for the in- 
tegrated lists is the result of PAA’s acquisition 
of AOA’s routes and planes in September, 1950. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines has purchased three 
more Douglas DC-4’s for interim use between 
delivery of its present fleet to Trans-Canada Air- 
lines and arrival of its two de Havilland Ghost 
Comets and three DC-6B’s. CPA will later use 
the -4’s on its domestic routes. 


Colonial Airlines’ board of directors meeting last 
week on various merger proposals led to several 
merger reports but the company officially denied 
that any decision has yet been reached. Fore- 
most among the reports were proposals of Na- 
tional and Eastern. But President Alfons B. 
Landa said the National and Eastern bids and an 
earlier offer of Northeast’s are under considera- 
tion and a decision might be reached within two 
weeks. Meanwhile, in Canada, Colonial was fined 
$10,000 after pleading guilty to various charges 
which the company attributed to actions of 
former President Sigmund Janas, Sr. And in the 
U.S. the trend of recent weeks toward closing up 
further official inquiries into activities of the 
line and its former president reportedly has been 
reversed indicating there will be no dropping of 
suits brought by the U. S. Government. 


Sabena Belgian Airlines is planning to convert 
several of its present Douglas DC-6’s from 48 
passenger capacity to seat 58-60. 


Pioneer Air Lines will replace 13 Douglas DC-3’s 
and C-47’s with nine Martin 2-0-2A’s. The Martin 
planes are nine of 12 now operated by TWA 
which will be turned back to the builder as TWA 
takes delivery of 12 4-0-4’s. Pioneer will prob- 
ably get the TWA planes from Martin late in 
1952. Pioneer, which has lined up buyers for 
the -3’s, will use the funds for the purchase of 
the 2-0-2A’s and will also try to raise capital by 
selling 120,000 shares of $1 par common stock. 
Total price of the nine Martin planes is $5,124,- 
500 including spares and related equipment. 
Martin reportedly also has potential buyers for 
the other three 2-0-2A’s it will get from TWA. 


MILITARY 

U. S. State Department has concluded a 10-year 
agreement with renewal options with the Dom- 
inican Republic for extension of the USAF’s 
guided missile range through Dominican terri- 
tory. The Republic is about 1,000 miles south- 
east of Cocoa, Fla., showing the possible range 
of Air Force missiles. 
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Civil plane builders are now suffering because the 






priority assistance needed in September, 1950 
did not come until July, 1951, according to Joseph 
T. Geuting, Jr., of Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion. He said materials shortages have dropped 
the lightplane production rate to less than 2,000 


annually. 
* 


CIVIL 


Half the nation’s airmen still have not obtained 


their CAA identification cards and the deadline 
is December 15. CAA has already granted two 
extensions but plans no others. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Western Air Lines volunteered to accept a subsidy- 


free mail rate of 53c per ton-mile for itself and 
an approximate annual cut of $200,000 for its 
subsidiary Inland Air Lines. New rates would be 
for the year beginning October 1, 1951. The 
53c rate would make Western the 7th domestic 
line to operate on a mail service rate. Total mail 
pay to Western would be $638,000 annually 
under the proposal, and $530,000 to Inland. 


New air express agreement between Railway Ex- 


press Agency and 33 scheduled airlines was re- 
luctantly approved by CAB through December 
31, 1952. Board cited numerous objectionable 
features in the agreement but said that disap- 
proval, though perhaps warranted, could not be 
considered at this time because of a possible 
disruption in air express services. Prior to the 
termination date, however, Board ordered the 
objectionable features removed or proved to be 
in the public interest and not in violation of the 


Act. 


Compulsory Braniff-Eastern interchange between 


New York and Balboa via Miami is urged as the 
solution to CAB’s complex New York-Balboa 
Through Service Case by counsel for Board’s air 
operations bureau, Leslie G. Donahue. He recom- 
mended also that Braniff be granted permanent 
Miami rights and the Pan American/Panagra 
Through Flight Agreement be extended for two 
years. But he urged disapproval of the Eastern- 
Pan American interchange proposal and sug- 
gested approval of a Pan American-Panagra-Na- 
tional interchange only if the parties submit a 
voluntary agreement. 


CAB refused to dismiss a show cause order which 


proposes cutting Trans World Airlines temporary 
trans-Atlantic mail pay from about $9 million 
to $3.8 million annually. But the Board agreed 
to hear oral argument on December 7, on the 
possibility of lumping final trans-Atlantic mail 
rate dockets of TWA and Pan American, as re- 
quested by TWA. 


Re-evaluation of CAB’s local service line policy, 


particularly with respect to time limits on cer- 
tificates of successful lines, is required by is- 
sues involved in the Piedmont Airlines Renewal 
Case, the line told CAB in a brief. Carrier cited 
its outstanding operating record and the possible 
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transfer of three American Airlines points to it 
as grounds for the new policy determinations. 


Denial of Pan American World Airways’ applica- 
tion to serve American Samoa on its trans-Pacific 
route is recommended by Board Examiner Rich- 
ard A. Walsh. He claims the Interior Department 
will be practically the sole beneficiary of the 
proposed service and that sufficient public need 
has not been established to justify an anticipated 
outlay of “more than $200,000 of public funds.” 


LABOR 


Increase in the cost of living index means one cent 
extra an hour to 37,000 United Aircraft Corp. 
workers and two cents for 6,000 Texas Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Co. employes, two cents 
for 1,000 at Luscombe Aircraft Corp. and two 
cents for 1,000 Intercontinental Manufacturing 
Co. workers. About 10,000 UAC salaried em- 
ployes will receive a 214% boost. 


Chase Aircraft Co. and UAW-CIO have signed a 
contract lasting to 1955 and calling for a 10c 
cost of living boost, an escalator clause, an im- 
provement factor and improved hospitalization 
and vacation benefits. 


Railroad and Airline Wage Board has issued its 
first regulation, adopting most of the rulings al- 
se made by Wage and Salary Stabilization 

oards. 


American Airlines will pay 11,000 employes a two 
cent cost of living pay boost beginning in Janu- 
ary. AA has also asked RAWB to approve a four 
cent improvement factor hike for employes 
covered in its contracts with TWU-CIO and Air 
Line Communications Employes Association. 


WSB panel on the Douglas-UAW case was prepar- 
ing to file its recommendations last week while 
another panel holding hearings on the Wright 
Aeronautical-UAW case resumed its hearings. 

Threatened strike by 80 members of Air Line Pilots 
Association-AFL against All-American Airways 
was averted as both sides reached agreement on 
a 12% pay boost. 


FINANCIAL 
Airlines 
Seaboard & Western Airlines netted $542,092, or 
93c a share, on gross revenues of $8,165,242 for 
the first nine months of 1951 as against $65,868, 
or 26c a share, on gross revenues of $3,179,831 
for the same period in 1950. 

Pioneer Air Lines will pay a 30c dividend Decem- 
ber 10 to stockholders of record December 1. 
Northwest Airlines netted $1,866,621 for the 10 
months ended October 31 as against a net loss 

of $255,876 for the same 1950 period. 


Northeast Airlines netted $319,919 for the 10 
months ended October 31 on gross revenues of 
$6,352,987 compared with a net of $401,530 on 
gross revenues of $5,381,857 for the same 1950 
period. 

Braniff Airways will pay a 25c dividend December 
20 to stockholders of record December 10. 
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Manufacturers 


The Garrett Corp. will pay a 40c dividend December 
20 to stockholders of record December 6. 


Jack & Heintz, Inc., will pay a 50c dividend on its 
4% cumulative preferred stock January 1 to 
stockholders of record December 12. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., netted $528,103, or 92c a 
share, for its first quarter ended October 31 as 
against a net of $685,000 for the same quarter 
in 1950. A 25c dividend was declared. 


Beech Aircraft Corp. netted $735,484 on sales of 
$32,797,829 for the fiscal year ended September 
30 as against a net of $588,848 on sales of $16,- 
454,342 for the same period of 1950. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Netherlands Air Force soon will order advanced 
jet night fighters to build up to 21 squadrons. 
Fighter force will be equipped with Gloster 
Meteor 8’s, built by Fokker, while the tactical 
force will be Republic F-84E’s. Transport and 
reconnaissance squadrons may also be formed. 


France’s SNECMA has installed a 5,732 pound 
thrust Atar turbine engine in a Marauder Flying 
test bed. 


Italy’s jet trainer, the Fiat G-80, grossing 12,000 
pounds and capable of 550 mph, is being readied 
for its first flight. 


Spain’s Casa 202 twin engine feeder transport 
should be completed by year’s end. Iberia may 
be asked to test it on domestic routes. 


BOAC now plans to introduce the de Havilland 
Comet on its London-Johannesburg route April 
1, although intensive proving flights will start 
in January. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines may be asked to train 
German pilots on Douglas DC-3’s and Convair 
Liners for Garuda Indonesian Airways, which is 
short of flying personnel. 


South African Airways, which has sold the last of 
its British equipment, 12 spare engines for 
Vickers Vikings, to Central African Airways, 
expects to use only American equipment from 
now on. 


Cie. Air Transport, privately owned French airline, 
reportedly has ordered a number of Douglas 
DC-6B’s. Douglas has not announced the pur- 
chase. 


Canadian government reportedly will buy two 
$1,250,000 de Havilland Comets for the RCAF 
for high level interception exercises and other 
duties. Deliveries are expected in 1953. 


Britain sold a total of 55 jet engines to Russia for 
277,411 pounds sterling in 1947, Parliament has 
been told. Included were 30 Rolls-Royce Nene 
I’s and 25 Derwent V’s. 


Trans Australian Airlines will remain government 
owned and controlled but will permit privately 
owned Australian National Airways and other 
carriers to bid for government air mail contracts 
and for other traffic. 
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_. Backed by our research facilities ...equipped with every tool of modern 
~ - ~production .. . these hands will work as your own to create ever finer 
aircraft for the civil and military needs of the free world. 
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At the first Air Meet at Los Angeles, Glenn Curtiss won the 
speed race. At this same meet Curtiss established a new speed 
record of fifty-five miles per hour, “carrying a passenger.” 












The baby science, aviation, was just stretchingits wings in 1910. And 
if a “record speed of 55 mph”’ seems incredibly slow today, it is because 
of the tremendous progress aviation has made in the last 40 years! 
Improvements in design, size, speed, and endurance of planes have been 
matched by equally important, but less obvious, developments in 
aviation fuels. 

Phillips research chemists have contributed substantially to the de- 
velopment of modern aviation fuels . . . high-octane gasolines, turbo- 
prop and jet fuels. Growing up with the aviation industry, Phillips | 
Petroleum Company is today one of the largest suppliers of dependable | 
aviation products for private, commercial and military planes. CA 

Aviation Division, Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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The Sabre-Jet is one of the AF’s front line 
fighters. Powered with a GE turbo jet, the 
Sabre has a tactical radius of 500 miles and 
its speed is well up in the “‘over-600-mph”’ class 
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More domestic scheduled coach operations and re- 


ductions in coach fares were called for by CAB 
last week in a policy statement. Generally, the 
Board wants: (1) more coach flights with high 
density equipment; (2) off-peak operations with 
normal capacity or high density planes; and (3) 
reductions in coach fares below the current gen- 
eral level of 414¢ per passenger mile. 

Under new policy, carriers operating high-density 
aircraft in coach service will not be subject to 
departure-time restrictions. Only requirement, 
other than no free meal service, is that DC-4’s 
have 64 seats, DC-6’s 68 seats and Constellations 
79 seats. Where fare cuts are proposed, justifi- 
cation must be submitted. 

In quick follow-up, United announced its present 
DC-4 transcontinental coach service would soon 
be offered at fares of $88 westbound and $99 
eastbound between New York and San Francisco- 
Oakland. Current scheduled coach fare is $110, 
although on American and TWA DC-6 and Con- 
stellation equipment is used. National announced 
it would lower its DC-4 coach fare between New 
York and Miami from $53 to $43 and would 
switch the service to daylight operations. It will 
continue its DC-6 daylight coach flights at $58. 
Western expanded its present service to San 
Diego and Long Beach and set Jan. 1 as starting 
date for daylight runs between Seattle and Los 
Angeles. TWA has. also announced plans for $99 
transcontinental fares using Constellations. 

* 





A trans-Atlantic tourist service starting May 1, 


1952, at a $270 one-way fare was agreed upon by 
representatives of international lines meeting at 
Nice, France, last week. Compromise was reached 
after eight days of meetings. For round-trip 
passage, fare will be $486 April through October 
and $417 November through March. Prior to the 
meetings, U. S. lines and CAB sponsored fares 
of $265 one-way and $397.50 and $477 round-trip. 

CAB, IATA and the airlines involved hailed the 
agreement with high optimism. CAB, which 
must formally approve it, expressed its pleasure 
that the fares are close to those it fostered. 
IATA headquarters termed it a “daring” step 
and predicted trans-Atlantic business would 
rise from 300,000 to 500,000 next year. 

Immediately following announcement of the agree- 
ment, formative airline plans were made known. 
U. S. lines, PAA and TWA, announced European 
package tours at rates substantially under cur- 
rent round-trip air fares. PAA said initially it 
would run four weekly flights with DC-6B’s 
equipped to carry 82 persons. TWA will start 
with daily service with Constellations. BOAC, 
Air France, KLM and SAS, among European 
lines, also announced initial plans. 











Abroad, hotel people in France and England re- 
portedly are making plans for accommodating 
the increased tourist business with extensive use 
of smaller hotels and out-of-town resorts con- 
templated as the answer to an already crowded 
hotel situation. e 


Failure of a large number of non-scheduled airlines 


to turn over to the government taxes collected 
from passengers has resulted in a liability ex- 
ceeding a million dollars, according to competent 
government sources. One line, New England Air 
Express, owes $150,000 although it owns only 
one airplane. It has made a deal with Internal 
Revenue to settle at monthly payments of $3,000 
which will take 50 months. Three west coast- 
based non-skeds owe $200,000 and will pay back 
for over eight years at $2,000 a month. A New 
York non-sked went out of business owing the 
Government $20,000. 

Internal Revenue is reportedly undermanned to 
keep up with the situation and, when it finds out 
what is owed, either faces total loss or settles 
for small payments on a long-term basis. CAB 
has no jurisdiction over tax matters and is being 
hamstrung on enforcing regulations which might 
help the situation. Meanwhile, law requires pas- 
sengers to pay 15% in addition to fares and in 
many cases, government sources indicate, this is 
being used to enable some non-skeds to undercut 
competing transportation companies. 

* 





Fiscal 1953 defense budget, which will be submitted 


to Congress just after the first of the year, will 
be in the neighborhood of $45-$50 billion, con- 
siderably under 1952’s $57.9 billion. 

Budget ceiling is designed to eliminate the raising 
of taxes in an election year, but post-election 
supplemental requests will probably restore the 
authorizations needed for a USAF buildup to 
148 wings. 

Added billion for air power in 1952 budget plus 
the fact that AF’s procurement dollar in 1953 
will buy more hardware (most tooling-up was 
completed in 1951 and 1952) will enable 143- 
wing program to be continued without trouble 
in spite of the lower ceiling. 

a 





Public hearings on procurement irregularties at Air 
Materiel Command headquarters will get under 
way in Washington Dec. 19. Chairman Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D., Tex.) of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee said all cases to be probed 


have been jnvestigatgd-» e 4 
‘trdnhised, ever,” at gs 
wt : ert ion ht-Pat- 
% ull ifivesfiga- 
on of all its operations” will be started. 











Although established aircraft, engine and propeller 
manufacturers are believed to be in the clear, 
subcommittee witnesses will probably try to 
prove that they did nothing which was not 
practiced by aircraft industry firms. 

J 


Twenty-three firms engaged in making military 
plane parts who are nevertheless on the NPA 
B products list will receive special priorities in 
placing their orders for controlled materials. 

Defense Production Administration officials de- 
cided these companies, whose products are vital 
to the military aircraft program, needed the 

special help they were seeking. Until now, they 

had no more ability to place their orders for 
steel, copper and aluminum than manufacturers 
of civilian goods. 





Aviation firms or other companies may not set up 
plants in a new area and offer to pay higher 
than prevailing wages to hire skilled help. Wage 
Stabilization Board set the precedent in order- 
ing the Bridgeport-Lycoming Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., to cut its wage rates by 
18c an hour. 

WSB’s order will not reduce Avco workers’ present 
pay but will limit future earnings. Thus, the 
firm’s old wage scale for the top labor grade, 
which ranged from $2.28 to $2.48 an hour after 
24 weeks, has been reduced to $2.15 to $2.35. 

Automatic progression feature of the Avco-UAW- 
CIO agreement was stopped Aug. 18 after other 
Bridgeport firms complained Avco was out- 
bidding them for labor. Plant had been open 
only a few months when the automatic feature 
was stopped so the workers had not advanced 
to the top of their rate ranges. 

Net pay cut to the Bridgeport-Lycoming employes 
will be lessened also because the WSB approved 
a cost-of-living pay plan dating back to Feb. 15. 
Board okayed the 24-week step-up wage schedule, 
Avco’s proposed salary structure and non-wage 
benefits, although it deferred approval of a pen- 
sion plan. 





Railway and Airline Wage Board, which has juris- 
diction over wage stabilization policies as they 
affect firms subject to the Railway Labor Act, 
has assigned an analyst to see whether new air- 
line pilot contracts conform with present regula- 
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tions. RAWB hopes to render a decision by mid- 
January. 


In a report differing sharply with the findings of 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee (“News- 
letter,” Dec. 10), the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production praised Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson and DPA head Manly Fleisch- 
mann for “striking a happy medium between 
military preparedness and a healthy national 
economy.” 

The group, headed by Sen. Burnet R. Maybank 
(D., S.C.), admitted that “many improvements 
could and should be made in our rate of pro- 
duction” but declared “there is no need to be 
alarmed at the unconfirmed reports of failures 
to maintain a minimum of national safety.” 

Maybank’s committee stated concentration on pres- 
ent “unrealistic” schedules “should not conceal 
the real progress which is being made,” adding 
it could not conclude the U. 8S. “has failed to 
maintain its minimum military strength in an 
effort to place butter before guns.” 

a 





Top 100 firms receiving defense contracts during 
fiscal 1951 obtained $18.2 billion, or 61.5% of 
the total, a Munitions Board survey shows. Six 
leaders, General Motors, United Aircraft Corp., 
Douglas, Grumman, General Electric and Re- 
public, all aviation companies, received 21.4% 
of the total. 





MANUFACTURERS 


The Glenn L. Martin Co.’s financial difficulties have 
led to reports it may have to merge with an- 
other firm, possibly Curtiss-Wright Corp., which 
has about $25 million on hand. Martin spokes- 
men said there is no activity along those lines 
at present and other sources said the firm would 
probably get out of its present dilemma through 
a combination of private and government financ- 
ing. Navy, which considers Martin a cognizance 
plant, has already contributed $6.5 million to 
carry it to the first of the year. Major reason 
for Martin’s plight is the $17.5 million it will 
lose on the sale of 103 4-0-4 twin-engine trans- 
ports. Although C-W is the most prominently 
mentioned merger possibility, other firms con- 
sidered possibilities include Lockheed, Convair, 
Grumman and General Tire and Rubber Co. 

Agreement may be signed under which a Japanese 
aircraft manufacturer will build Bell helicopters 
under license. Bell officials admit they are con- 
sidering using Japanese floor space for helicopter 
production. A Japanese correspondent says the 
former Kawanishi Aircraft Co., now known as 
Shinmeiwa Industry Co., expects to start produc- 
tion of the Bell planes early next year. 

Custer Channel Wing Corp., Hagerstown, Md., has 
licensed Taylorcraft, Inc., Conway, Pa., to build 
military and civil planes using the channel wing 
design. Custer design features barrel-shaped 
wings arranged so that the plane generates lift 
without losing forward speed. Taylorcraft plans 
a military liaison plane carrying a pilot and three 
equipped soldiers at a 150-knot cruising speed. 
Useful load is 1,000 pounds. 
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Aircraft Industries Association board of directors 
elected Lawrence D. Bell, of Bell Aircraft, as 
board chairman for the first half of 1952 and 
Robert E. Gross, of Lockheed, as second half 
chairman. Bell, Gross and Leland D. Webb were 
named vice presidents and Harrison Brand, Jr., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Adm. DeWitt 
C. Ramsey was renamed to the AIA presidency. 

Aircraft Production Resources Agency offices, as 
well as those of Air Materiel Command’s Indus- 
trial Resources Division, have been moved to 
Building 281, Area A, Wright-Patterson AFB. 
Most sections of the Industrial Resources Divi- 
- have been placed in either Building 281 or 
288. 

Bell Aircraft stockholders will vote on a two for 
one stock split Jan. 23 and also on a proposal to 
increase the present $1 par shares from 500,000 
to 1,250,000. 

Manufacturers of aircraft parts, accessories, and 
equipment have been authorized to round off 
their prices to the nearest penny or fraction 
thereof if they compute their prices on the basis 
of the General Ceiling Price Regulation. Office 
of Price Stabilization also permitted them to 
round their prices to the nearest nickel for 
items which they normally sell at established 
discounts. 

Small Defense Plants Administrator Telford Taylor 
has asked Defense Secretary Robert A. Lovett 
to name military procurement officials who would 
work with SDPA to make certain small business 
gets its fair share of prime contracts. 

Hughes Aircraft Company’s Tucson, Ariz. plant 
will be used for guided missile production, ac- 
cording to AF Secretary Thomas K. Finletter. 
Finletter, however, did not reveal when the 


plant will start operation. 
- 


PLANES AND EQUIPMENT 


USAF’s “Releasable Information on USAF Air- 
craft” reveals the range of the Boeing B-47 is 
3,000 statute miles, giving it a combat radius of 
1,200 miles with bomb load. Addition of tip tanks 
would make possible a London-Moscow mission 
without in-flight refueling. Combat radius of 
the Northrop F-89, Lockheed F-94 and North 
American F-86D was given at 500 statute miles, 
while the combat radius of the Convair B-36D 
was listed at over 4,000 miles (statute) and 
Republic’s F-84F is credited with a combat radius 
of over 850 miles. Publication also disclosed two 
experimental models of the Convair YB-60 will 
be built. 

First flights of both the Convair YB-60 and Boeing 
XB-52 have come closer with the delivery of 14 
Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines to Boeing and 
two to Convair. Remaining deliveries of the 
10,000 pound thrust engines will come shortly 
after Jan. 1. 

First of 30 Lockheed L-1049 Constellations was 
delivered to Eastern Air Lines and flew from 
Burbank to Miami at an average of 344 miles 
per hour. Plane was scheduled to go into non- 
stop New York-Miami service Dec. 15. 

Sperry Engine Analyzers have been installed in 
six Military Air Transport Service Lockheed 
C-121 Constellations and two more will be fitted 
with them during the next heavy maintenance. 
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AIRLINES 


Delta Air Lines has ordered four Douglas DC-6B’s 
at a cost of $1.1 million each. Airline expects to 
seat 64 in each plane by providing an additional 
passenger compartment just aft of the flight 
deck. Deliveries start in September, 1953. 

Aviation gasoline will continue short during 1952, 
according to Deputy Petroleum Administrator 
Bruce K. Brown. Free nations outside the U. S. 
are expected to produce more than 5,000,000 
barrels of crude oil a day next year to take care 
of foreign demands and American imports. 

BOAC has ordered five of its Lockheed Constel- 
lations converted to 68-passenger interiors for 
trans-Atlantic tourist operation. The 14 aisle 
seats will be removable so the planes can also 
be used for first-class service. 

Northwest Airlines has postponed the start of its 
Stratocruiser service via Anchorage to Tokyo 
for about a month due to equipment and other 
technical problems. Service had been scheduled 
to begin in January. 

Los Angeles Airways put 220 hours on one Sikorsky 
S-51 helicopter in one month, or about 8.5 hours 
a day for LAA’s six-day week. This reportedly 
constitutes a new high for helicopter utilization. 
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MILITARY 


Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, after investi- 
gating USAF training costs at six bases, re- 
ported many examples of wastefulness, extrava- 
gance and inefficiency. Installations covered in 
the report include Langley, Carswell, Lowry, 
Mather, March and Keesler Air Force Bases. 

+. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


New York Airways was authorized by a 4-1 Board 
vote to conduct helicopter operations in the New 
York City area. Chairman Donald W. Nyrop 
dissented. Certificate was not issued to NYA 
pending submission of additional financial data. 
But it will, upon issuance, authorize mail, pas- 
senger and property service for five-year period. 
Metropolitan Air Commuting, Inc., an unsuccess- 
ful applicant, has asked CAB, however, to hold 
up implementation of its decision pending a re 
quest for reconsideration to be filed early in 
January. 

Riddle Aviation Company’s dual status as a certifi- 
cated “overseas” all-cargo carrier and as a non- 
certificated “domestic” cargo carrier was pre- 
served by CAB this week when it turned down a 
request of U.S. Airlines for termination of the 
non-certificated authorization. Meanwhile, a New- 
York-Miami route application of Riddle’s, filed 
May, 1947, will be set down for hearing as soon 
as possible, CAB said. 

Agreement under which Colonial Airlines’ DC-4 
aircraft will be leased to Eastern for New York- 
Miami operations has been filed with CAB. 
Planes will be leased for flights over the holidays 
and thereafter at “such times as the parties 
may agree.” 

Air America, unsuccessful route applicant in the 
Transcontinental Coach-Type Service Case, has 
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been reinstated as a large irregular carrier by 
CAB and has been made a party to Board’s over- 
all investigation of the non-sked industry. 

American Air Transport, a Miami-based non-sked, 
was directed by CAB to show cause why its let- 
ter of registration should not be revoked for 
alleged knowing and willful violations of the Act. 
Line also faces immediate suspension pending 
final decision on the revocation action. Board 
Member Joseph P. Adams dissented. 

An exemption permitting final consummation of 
merger of Inland Air Lines into Western Air 
Lines was issued by CAB eliminating need for 
further formal Board proceedings. WAL owns 
99% of INL’s stock, but on the books INL exists 
as a separate entity because of a quirk in a state 
law. Now WAL has a plan calling for dissolution 
of INL and the distribution in liquidation of its 
assets, including transfer of its route certificates 
to WAL. CAB okayed implementation of the 
plan subject only to final Board approval of its 
details. 

For the second time, CAB refused to grant Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines an exemption to serve 
Miami on its U.S.-Caribbean route. Acting on a 
petition for reconsideration, Board ruled that 
different circumstances prevail with respect to 
an exemption authorization granted Braniff to 
serve Miami and that sought by C&S. 

Recommendation that Capital Airlines be authorized 
by certificate amendment to serve Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Twin Cities on through all-cargo 
flights has been made to the Board by Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson. 


CIVIL 


All aircraft owned and operated within Ohio after 
Jan. 1 will be subject to an Annual Ohio Avia- 
tion Tax designed to replace all other levies on 
plane ownership. The new tax is based on the 
manufacturer’s specified seating capacity. 

Civil aircraft shipments in September totalled 
330,400 pounds, 51,000 pounds more than August 
but less than September, 1950. In September, 
184 planes valued at $5.5 million were shipped, 
compared with 171 with roughly the same value 
in August. Engine shipments for the month 
equalled 460 aggregating 190,600 horsepower 
with a value of $2.4 million. Aircraft employ- 
ment averaged 321,804, a slight drop from 
August caused by industrial disputes. 


LABOR 


About 5,000 ground and flight service employes of 
Pan American World Airways called off their 
scheduled strike and resumed contract negotia- 
tions. The Transport Workers Union-CIO is ask- 
ing 18c an hour more for mechanics and port 
stewards and $40 a month more for flight service 
employes. 

Piasecki Helicopter Corp. workers favored no 
union over the UAW-CIO in an NLRB election. 
About 61% of the production, maintenance and 
inspection employes voted against union rep- 
resentation. 
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FINANCIAL 


Manufacturers 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. reported a nine-month net 
of $558,086, or 86¢ a share, as against a net of 
$119,177 or 18¢ a share for the same period of 
1950. 

Texas Engineering & Manufacturing Co. will pay 
a 5¢ dividend Dec. 22 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 14. 

North American Aviation will pay a 75¢ first quar- 
ter dividend Dec. 21. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. will pay a 
$1 dividend Dec. 21 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 12. 

Airlines 

Capital Airlines netted $1,693,362 for the 10 months 
ended Oct. 31 compared with a $1,087,330 net 
for the same 1950 period. October’s net totalled 
$245,110, or 32¢ a share. 

Resort Airlines will pay a 20% dividend on the 
common stock Dec. 15 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 10. Payment equals 2c on the 10c par stock 
and is the firm’s first dividend. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Italian airlines LAI and ALI Flotte Riusite are 
reportedly planning to merge, with ALI selling 
out to LAI. Former is controlled by Fiat while 
Trans World Airlines has a minority holding in 
LAI. 

Australia’s Qantas Empire Airways has been 
authorized to buy two more Lockheed Super 
Constellations plus spares for $4.3 million. Line 
now operates six Connies and has a total of three 
Super Connies on order, planning to use the 
latter on its service to London in competition 
with KLM, which will operate the L-1049’s be- 
tween Amsterdam and Australia. 

Cuban Pan American affiliate, Compania Cubana 
de Aviacion, has filed a $1,048,760 damage suit 
against the U. S., charging a Navy plane which 
collided with a Cubana DC-4 Apr. 25 was care- 
lessly operated. 

Focke-Wulf, only one of eight leading pre-war 
German aircraft firms which is still engaged 
in aeronautical activity, recently starting pro- 
duction of high performance gliders. Dornier, 
Fieseler, Henschel Engine, Messerschmidt, Hen- 
schel Aircraft, Heinkel and Niedersachsiechen 
Motorenwerke are all either liquidated, produc- 
ing non-aviation parts, or otherwise not in 
aviation. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines is understood to have 
decided against operating domestic services in 
1952 but may undertake joint Belgian-Dutch 
routes with Sabena in addition to the present 
Brussels-Amsterdam route. 

Iranian Airways is reportedly dickering with 
France for the purchase of several SO. 30 
Bretagne twin-engine transports. Line now uses 
DC-3’s. 

France’s SNCASE Armagnac four-engine trans- 
port has completed more than 235 flights and 635 
hours of flying and has passed airworthiness 
tests. Third ship is slated to fly soon. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 





